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The most important scientific books of the past year : 


will be shown at the | 
SCIENCE LIBRARY 


Of the 113th A. A. A. S. Meeting 
St. Louis, March 27-30 


At each meeting of the A. A. A. S. the leading scientific publishers combine to present 
their foremost publications of the preceding year in the Science Library. In addition 
many of the companies have their own individual exhibits with additional books on 
display. 

This year, the Science Library will have an unusually large and outstanding collection 
of fine books. In many instances, material recently released from military security 
regulations will be available for the first time. Extra space has been allotted to the 
Science Library so that there will be adequate facilities for leisurely inspection and 
reading of the many books on display. 

As in past years, the March issue of The Scientific Monthly will carry a listing of all 
books submitted for deposit in the Science Library up to the time the issue goes to 
press. And at the meeting a reprint of the listings, together with important announce- 
ments by the publishers and other exhibitors, will be distributed free. 


Trained librarians will be in attendance at the Science Library at all times and will 
assist those who wish to order books from the various publishers. 

Visit the Science Library at the meeting. It is arranged for your enjoyment and 
inspection by the cooperating publishers. 
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* Brhe Importance of Scientific Research in the Postwar Era’ 


George R. Harrison 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


the 


bie HIS IS AN ESPECIALLY GOOD TIME to 


discuss the relation of research to postwar 
industry and agriculture, for not only has 
> postwar era arrived with a bang, but there has 
pn a major change in the whole relation of science 
ithe social structure within the past eighty days. I 
therefore especially pleased to come at this time 


Vice 


}Birmingham, where so promising a start has been 
de by the Southern Research Institute. 
J need not tell this audience that the prosperity of 
® South depends on expansion of southern industry. 
eryone present is aware that scientific research fur- 
hes one of the most effective ways of promoting 
ists: riculture and industry. It is easy to quote exact 
res in almost any industry one may choose to show 
v research has made possible a better product at a 
baper price, thus increasing sales and boosting both 
Department of Commerce figures 
bw that, in 1926, two hundred thousand mechanical 
rigerators were sold at $400 apiece. As a result of 
Bearch and the increased know-how which resulted, 
much better refrigerator could be sold ten years 
‘r for $160, or less than half as much, so two mil- 


» for 


pfit and wages. 


8: 
” m, or ten times as many, were sold. In the radio 
d similar figures can be quoted. In 1926 one and 
ee-quarters million radio sets were sold at an aver- 
p price of $114. Ten years later, sets which were 

better cost an average of $54.50, or less than half 
much, and eight and a half million, or nearly five 
mes as many, were sold. You may say that much of 
§ improvement can be credited to the development 
Hmproved methods of production, but no one will 
by that the most direet way to develop such im- 
bved methods is to study them systematically—in 
er words, carry on research. 











iska 4 
n citing specifie examples of effects of research on 
ustry, I shall steer élear of selecting those dealing 
our own Southland, regarding which you are so 
h better informed than I, Instead, for cotton I 


Addre 
arch 


15 @ 


88 delivered before the Advisory Council, Southern 
lnstitute, Birmingham, Alabama, 25 October 1945. 
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shall substitute wool and refer to a land much farther 
South and about 180° West. If you think your area 
needs industrial expansion, take a trip to the An- 
tipodes, where nearly half the people in a continent 
larger than the United States live in three great cities 
hundreds of miles apart. The transportation system 
connecting Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne in Aus- 
tralia until recently consisted of slow-moving vessels 
plus a series of railways, much of whose rolling stock 
was discarded by the Long Island Railroad in 1905. 
I use Australia as an example, because its needs for 
research are similar to, but even more extreme than, 
those of the southeastern United States, and because 
the Australians have in recent years shown the same 
progressive spirit as yourselves and the same realiza- 
tion that scientifie and technological research is the 
only answer to their most pressing problems. They 
are following this approach with the same vigor and 
suecess which mark your own efforts. 

A year ago I spent several months in Australia. 
Like that of the South, her economy has been built 
up largely on primary rather than on secondary in- 
dustries, and thus chiefly on wool, wheat, beef, and 
mutton. This is all very well in normal times, when 
an empire will take your wool, scour and weave it, 
and give back manufactured products in exchange. 
Most of the profits remain in the empire, however, 
and in an emergency weaknesses begin to show up. 
During the war there was a great shortage of lanolin 
for greasing rifles in Australia, although most of the 
world’s lanolin originates there. In normal times wool 
was shipped from Australia to France, where the 
lanolin was removed and purified; then the wool went 
on to England for further processing, and some of the 
lanolin went back to Australia. When France fell, 
the lanolin industry disappeared, and Australians did 
not even know how to get lanolin out of their own 
wool. 

Recent years brought a still worse bugaboo to ter- 
rify the wool grower (for “wool” read “cotton”). New 
textile materials were appearing from research labora- 
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tories in other countries. Rayons and nylons entered 
the market, and rumors were heard of even more dan- 
gerous competitors of wool. The Australians did not 
take this sitting down. Their very effective Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research put to work 
research scientists who soon discovered a new way 
of greatly reducing the shrinkage of wool by treating 
the fibers before the spinning process. They also set 
to work on the problem of making woolen strands dis- 
tasteful to moth larvae and were having a fair degree 
of success at the time of my visit. 


The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
has.under its direction ten active research laboratories 
to serve seven million people. How many people are 
there in the southeastern United States? 


I saw another example of Australian vigor in re- 
search in the optical industry. When the Japanese 
were coming over the Kokoda Trail in New Guinea 
and the people of Queensland had their automobiles 
loaded to move their families south at a moment’s 
notice, the Australian optical industry consisted of 
a fine collection of sand banks. The Armed Forces 
needed optical instruments of the highest quality— 
roof prisms for range finders, for example, which had 
to be accurate in angle to within two seconds so that 
rays of light reflected by them would not deviate from 
their correct path by more than one foot in twenty 
miles. Ordinarily, these could be made satisfactorily 
only by the most skilled optical workers having years 
of experience. The Australians converted three aca- 
demie laboratories into optical plants, made their own 
optical glass from local materials, and soon developed 
the needed skills for fashioning the most delicate 
optical parts. Two university physics departments 
had optical shops in quantity production when I was 
there, and astronomers in the Commonwealth Observa- 
tory, high up on Mount Stromlo, had taken their 
gaze from the stars and were working on tank tele- 
scopes. So successful were their efforts that they were 
shipping large quantities of roof prisms to the Frank- 
ford Arsenal in Pennsylvania. Now Australia has an 
optical industry. 


Though there are said to be at least 2,264 industrial 
research laboratories in this country, too many cor- 
porations have set up what they call research labora- 
tories, which are merely developmental and trouble- 
shooting laboratories. It is not easy for a board of 
directors to decide to invest funds, labor, and equip- 
ment when some direct, immediate return cannot be 
seen; yet that type of faith and imagination is what is 
required if the greatest financial return is to be real- 
ized. The greatest practical returns from research 
come when one is willing to cast his bread upon the 
waters and relax, as far as that particular bread is 
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concerned, secure in the knowledge that eventyg) 
will return manyfold. 

The small industrial corporation cannot SUDport 
research laboratory of its own, yet it cannot affonj, 
get along without research for improving its proj 
and developing new products. It is to supply 
need of such firms that such laboratories exist as {jy 
of the Southern Research Institute, the Mellon [yg 
tute, and the various university foundations, of yj 
the Division of Industrial Cooperation, Massachis 
Institute of Technology, is typical. This is the § 
stage. 

As a firm builds up its organization it ultima 
reaches a point where it can support a research | 
oratory of its own. This is the second stage, By 
any industry is satisfied to stop with even the seq 
stage, its profits will remain at a level far belov ¢, 
which proper acumen makes possible. The neg 
third stage is that which may be called directed by 
research, a typical example of which is given by { 
sugar industry. A large number of manufactures; 
cane and beet sugar have banded together in the Siwy 
Foundation, which supports research on the chenit 
of sugar in a large number of university laboratory 
What is wanted is more information about sugar a 
what it is good for. When this information is 4 
tained, the public will benefit in obvious ways, and{ 
sugar industry will benefit from increased use of i 
product. Such broad-minded research is spreaii 
as the benefits to these who support it become 9 
parent.and has-already produced remarkable res 
in a large number_of fields. 

The fourth stage we may call “disinterested bw 
research.” This is the most important of all, i 
without it the others soon lose sustenance. In yea 
past it was difficult to convince a board of diretij 
that they should make contributions which woull 
able a “dreamy” scientist to work in his laboratory! 
whatever he pleased. If they had not come to see! 
no apparently isolated fact is useless, and thatt 
nonavailability of any particular bit of informal 
may later make impossible the solution of a sp 
problem, American prosperity would be on a far lo" 
level than it is. 

Fundamental research usually could not in the? 
be undertaken with guaranteed immediate proit! 
any one company or even by one industry. It! 
to be supported by the whole economic community 
cause it was of such broad scope. It was carriel! 
chiefly in the research laboratories of universities # 
the great foundations. Thirty years might elaps" 
tween the discovery of the photoelectric effect, f'4 
ample, and the development from it of an electri¢! 
for television and talking motion pictures; or bet" 
the discovery of the electron and the developme!! 


y 
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electron tube for radio, or radar, or telephony, 
4 dozen other new industries. Yet this period is 
{Pport Hine shortened rapidly, for the more we know, the 
Alford Myre we are able to find out, and the greater the 
Produ nber of pieces which have been fitted into the jig- 
Pply Ww puzzle of nature, the easier it is to fit in the re- 
as thi@lMining pieces, even though the area of the picture 
On Inflows larger all the time. 

Of Whi yndamental research is now, however, becoming a 
Achusifi/ ftable undertaking for some of the larger cor- 
the fixlirations. The director of the Research Laboratory 
the General Electric Company some years ago told 
that he and his predecessors spent much of their 


tually 
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arch Willie trying to get their research personnel back into 
_ But fundamental research which they had started thirty 
© SceumMMMars ago. The original idea of their laboratory was 
‘low the disinterested study of nature, because its director, 
> needqill Whitney, had the imagination to see that this was 
ted bailihat would pay most in the long run. Over and over 
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jin, researchers in such laboratories as those of the 
neral Electrie Company and the Bell Telephone 
mpany have been set to work in some field of fun- 
mental research only to have one after another 
pfit-bringing result intrude itself upon their notice. 
suppose that the reason digging for truth is not 
y more interesting, but more profitable, than dig- 
¢ for gold is that if urged on by the love of dig- 
g, one digs more deeply than if searching for some 
ticular nugget. Practicality is likely to be short- 
hted and looks so hard for some single objective 
t it may miss much that nature presents to one 
0 is purposely digging for whatever may turn up. 
hen someone succeeds in inventing a gun which 
shoot a bullet around a corner, it may become 
onable to expect to predict the outeome of any 
vidual piece of research—that is, of real research 
distinct from mere development. Progress in sci- 
eis almost always made around corners instead of 
straight lines. Most great discoveries have been 
le out of the corner of someone’s eye. The most 
essful research laboratories are those in which 
ds are allotted to support research activities, a 
W is set to work, and then everyone stops worrying 
ut whether any particular job is going to pay back 
ost in one year or ever. 

he director of one of our most progressive research 
Pratories once told me with great pride that he had 
ssed wrong on nine out of ten of the greatest 
elopments that had come from his laboratory. He 
Proud, not of the incorrectness of his guesses 
of the fact that he never let them stand in the 
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, . | of Progress. When one of his young men came 
a um with a bright idea, he usually spent half an 
pe * 


/ r shooting it full of holes. Then, as the young 
pmeni' 
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fellow turned away, disappointed, he would say, “Go 
ahead and try it anyway. Work on this a bit and 
maybe you can prove me wrong.” The young man 
worked, and although his original idea may have 
turned sour, something usually came of his research 
which led eventually to a new product, as likely as 
not to be more important than the one originally con- 
templated. You mak ask, “What is the function of 
a research director who is wrong nine times out of 
ten?” My friend said that his function is to listen 
to a man whenever he has an idea, give him eredit 
when his ideas work, and see that he is kept cheer- 
ful so that his ideas continue to flow. As a result 
of this far-sighted policy, this corporation has ridden 
out all the ups and downs of economic storm, is al- 
most without competition in its field, has stocks which 
are always considered to be a gilt-edged investment, 
and makes most of its profits from products which 
were not even thought of fifteen years ago. 

Several years ago, Dr. Karl Compton told the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers that 2 per cent 
of the gross income of any industry could be expended 
effectively on research. Since then, this advice has 
been amply borne out, and the world has been plunged 
into a war in which the value of research has been 
demonstrated for all to see, as the strength of nations 
has been primarily their scientific and industrial 
strength. Britain was saved by the Royal Air Foree, 
but it was only by a Royal Air Force implemented by 
the Radar that their scientists furnished in the nick of 
time. Since then, the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development under Dr. Vannevar Bush, skimming the 
cream of American scientifie effort, has successfully 
aided our Armed Forces with a constantly increasing 
flow of new weapons and devices, which, taken in con- 
junction with those developed by the Services them- 
selves, kept us abreast, and often ahead, of similar 
German advances. Those who expect great peacetime 
technological advances as a result of this extra war- 
time effort will not be disappointed, but it is still too 
early to discuss many of these advances in any spe- 
cific way. One can only point to those industries in- 
volving air transport, electronic devices, food tech- 
nology, and medicine as obvious examples of fields in 
which great strides are being made. 

I should like nothing more than to be able to give 
you a list of new products of the next decade in the 
way of foolproof family airplanes; cheaply operated 
deep-freeze refrigerators; new types of cookery in- 
volving infrared rays and high-frequency radio waves; 
new runless, snagless super nylon fabrics; new medi- 
cines rendering atabrine, penicillin, and the sulfa 
drugs obsolete; new insecticides like DDT but selective 
so that, though they deal death to a mosquito or a 
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fly, they furnish nourishing vitamins to a honeybee; 
fluorescent lamps that burn softer and brighter than 
our present lamps; plastics that ean be molded with 
a putty knife, only to set into hardness that cannot be 
dented with an ax; metals lighter than aluminum yet 
as strong and cheap per unit volume as steel; syn- 
thetic rubbers of a dozen kinds, so that while one gives 
a tire that will roll a hundred thousand miles, another 
makes tougher and thinner raincoats which do not run, 
stick, or offend the nostrils. I could go on endlessly 
with such a list, but you have all heard the predictions. 
The limitation on such prophecies is that the items we 
ean foresee are only the minor ones; the unwritten 
part of the list will expand into a thousand additional 
devices which have not yet been thought of, but which 
the next generation will consider essentials of living. 
So, if you ask for a list of the better things which 
Americans can expect someday to have available, I 
refer you to a list of what Americans want. So great 
is my faith in the ability of the chemist ultimately 
to put atoms together into any kind of molecule that 
may be needed to produce any desired drug, plastie, 
textile fiber, vitamin, or rainbow-colored dye, and of 
the physicist to discover new kinds of X-rays to see 
through steel, new Radar waves to see through clouds, 
to shell electrons out of atoms to operate the new 
radios, televisors, multichannel telephone sets, and 
sound recorders, that I set no limit on the ability of 
nature, fundamental and applied research, and Amer- 
ican industry to furnish what is wanted. 

So, let the American citizen, or the citizen of any 
nation, make out a list of the things he would like to 
own. Let him list a car for every member of the 
family and a radio in every car if his imagination 
will not provide him with anything better. Then 
someone will ask, “Who is going to pay for all this?” 
It is a good question, but it shows ignorance of the 
nature of wealth. Our national debt, now touching 
three hundred billion dollars, merely involves the re- 
distribution of purchasing power. And while it en- 
tails problems of its own, we are discussing now the 
over-all wealth of the South, of the nation, and of the 
world. Purchasing power means ability to get all of 
these things, these better products we are talking 
about, and involves only two things—energy, and the 
knowledge of how to control it. When people want 
better food, clothing, shelter, health, transport, edu- 
cation, security, and relaxation, they are presenting 
problems involving improved control of energy. After 
all, the cave man had all the iron, copper, and other 
materials necessary to make himself a fine refriger- 
ator; and every single iron atom used in building 
our normal four million cars per year was present 
on earth in Archimedes’ day. Why is the purchasing 
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power of the American citizen twenty times ag y», 
as that of a Chinese coolie? You know that jt , . 
cause he can produce more than twenty times as yy 
output. He knows how to direct and eontro] indy 
trial power by the flow of energy. Increag , 
amount of energy he can control, and you can gf, 
to increase his wages and his purchasing power, py 
day the average American citizen consumes ey 
which, if produced by the human arm as gq; 
pumping water or sawing wood, would require thy 
daily shifts of thirty men each; that is ninety y 
working eight hours a day. The American citizey 
have this energy because it need not be produced| 
the human arm, but is furnished instead by Dig 
steam, and gasoline engines and by electrie motoy 

Can the purchasing power of the American yj, 
man be further increased? Of course it can. The 
is no Malthusian law which says that the wealth, 
the world is so much and this is not enough to suppq 
more than so many millions of people. What sets4 
limit to social wealth at any moment? It is 
amount of energy the average workman is able} 
direct and control effectively. Double this, and 
double the national wealth level, the profit level, ; 
wage level, and the purchasing power of the ial 
vidual. 

What sets the limit to our ability to direct enay 
First, it is having the energy to direct, and heres 
need have no worries. We have always had thi 
sands of times as much energy available as we bi 
been able to control. Let the oil pools be exhaust 
in ten or a hundred years; let the coal fields disap 
in one century or ten; forget about the uranium at 
and other sources of atomic energy—if you 4 
Every day the earth soaks up enough energy from 
sun to run all the industries of the world at th 
present rate for two hundred thousand days to «il 
Some of this energy we now use in water power! 
in farming, and I know of no scientist who wom 
much about our ability ultimately to learn hot 
harness a larger fraction of the remainder. ! 
wealth level can be raised two thousand times 0 
what it is at present and still leave a greater t 
one hundredfold factor of safety. Research will 
how best to direct and control this energy, 2nd 4 
research can bring us this wealth. 
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In conclusion, I congratulate you of the Sout! 
Research Institute on the splendid start you uy 
made. I hope, however, you will not sit back anit 
satisfied. Build up your industrial research and! espo 
search in your universities and colleges, for ! Mids 
long run the whole thing depends on one prodit Th 
men of imagination. I cannot believe that ™° 
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product the South is not equal to any place on ¢ 
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é [ARRITZ AMERICAN UNIVERSITY and its 
slightly older sister at Shrivenham, England, 
g are experiments in education under Army 
pspices that deserve to be described for American 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The organization of Biarritz American University 
in many ways different from that of the usual uni- 
sity in the States. There are two reasons for the 
fferences: Not only is this installation responsible 
br all housekeeping and service functions, as well as 
br the usual academic ones, but it also has the dual 
ganization of the military and the civilian academic 
ne-and-staff structures. 


The Commandant, Brig. Gen. S. L. MeCroskey, 
sisted by an executive, an assistant executive, an 
de, and an office staff, has complete responsibility 
br BAU and, consequently, final authority. Attached 
b his office is a Visitors’ Bureau. The chain of com- 
hand separates from the Commandant to the directors 
six divisions. Under the Director of Administration 
re the staffs and functions of Post Administration, 
cademie Administration, Finance, Military Person- 
1, and Civilian Personnel. Under the Troop Com- 
ander and Headquarters Commandant are numerous 
psponsibilities and functions. The Headquarters 
tudent Brigade has control of the five battalions 
hto which the 4,000 students are organized. The Sta- 
on Complement includes six companies which must 
lpervise or carry out guard, labor, supply, utility, 
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at tmmpuleting, special service, military police, motor trans- 
to qummpottation, and other duties. Also under Headquarters 


e the Hospital, the Fire Marshal, and the Billeting 
d Mess Sections. The Director of Supply is in 
harge of the sections of Post Supply, Academie Sup- 
ly, and Transportation Movements. The Director of 
pecial Services has charge of Athletics, Recreations, 
fost Exchange, Special Supply, and Band sections. 
he Special Staff is not headed by a Director, each of 
ts chief officers having direct access to the Comman- 
mnt. The offices of the Special Staff are those of 
Public Relations, Surgeon, Chaplain, Staff Judge Ad- 
ocate, French Liaison, Supervisor of Women, His- 
rian, and the Academie Adviser. Under the Director 
f Academies are eight academic sections which ecor- 
‘spond to eolleges and the overall functions of Visual 
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edt ids, Library, Book Shop, and Counseling Section. 
nf The task of fitting an installation of this size and 

yn et omplexity into the pre-existing buildings of a resort 
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The Science Section of Biarritz American University 
Stanley A. Cain, Chief 


city has been a difficult one which the Army has in 
general accomplished with great speed and efficiency. 
In addition to garages, storage houses, department 
stores, casinos, and sundry other buildings, it has 
been necessary to requisition about 85 large and 
small hotels for student billets, about 65 villas for 
staff and faculty billets, and enough other space in 
hotels, villas, ete. for about 100 classrooms and labo- 
ratories and some 60 offices. There is also space for 
a library seating about 400 persons, a theater, a music 
hall, recreation halls, a gymnasium, clubs, ete. In 
order to provide other necessary services there are 
two dispensaries, a field hospital, sales stores, a shoe 
shop, cleaning and laundry shops, a bicycle shop (with 
about 700 bicycles), and numerous other aids to effi- 
cient and comfortable living. The total personnel of 
the installation, in addition to 4,000 students and 
about 275 faculty members, includes the station com- 
plement, several British Civilian Volunteer secre- 
taries, numerous French civilian secretaries, clerks, 
waiters and cooks, and a labor battalion of German 
prisoners of war. In a school community at home the 
university organization does not include all persons 
serving the student body in any way, as it must in an 
independent installation in a foreign country. 


PERSONNEL 


The Academic Division is headed by a director, Col. 
E. B. Thompson, whose role is similar to that of the 
executive vice-president or dean of the university in 
some schools in the States, and who is directly respon- 
sible to Gen. MeCroskey. John Dale Russell, who is 
academic adviser on the Special Staff and has direct 
access to the Commandant, is usually referred to as 
“Dean” and is chiefly responsible for academic poli- 
cies, working in close cooperation with Col. Thomp- 
son. Dean Russell’s executive officer is Lt. Col. Fran- 
ces H. Horn, and Col. Thompson’s staff (with Lt. Col. 
F. C. Macomber as executive officer for the first term) 
consists of Maj. L. C. Pettit, Capt. W. A. Poirier, and 
Lt. R. W. Richey. Under the “two-headed” system 
which in this ease works very well, the Academie Divi- 
sion is divided into eight sections and a total of nearly 
40 branches which correspond to departments in the 
usual American civilian organization. 

The Science Section of Biarritz American Univer- 
sity had, at the close of the first term, a total strength 
of 70 persons; the Science Section chief, 5 branch 
heads, 45 instructors, 12 assistant instructors, and 7 
secretaries who are British Civilian Volunteers. The 
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personnel of the Section, exclusive of secretarial help, 
is as follows: 

Section office: Stanley A. Cain, chief; Biology Branch; 
Thomas H. Bissonnette, head; Benjamin R. Coonfield, 
Capt. Cyril J. Corum, Earl A. Dennis, Capt. Alvin R. 
Grove, Jr., Charles E, Hadley, Walter N. Hess, and Maj. 
Lincoln C, Pettit, instructors; T/3 Wendell T. Blight, 
Pfe. Wilbur L, Bullock, Pfe, Ernest Johnson, Cpl. James 
O. Maher, and Pfe. Marvin C. Martin, assistant instruc- 
tors; Chemistry Branch; Andrew J. Scarlett, head; Maj. 
Perley D. Baker, Gladstone B. Heisig, Matthew L. Holt, 
Martin Meyer, Lt. Col. A. G. Siverson, and Lee F, Sup- 
ple, instructors; M/Sgt. Nevis E. Cook and T/4 David 
R. Gross, assistant instructors; Geology Branch: Jesse 
J. Galloway, head; Armand J. Eardley and lst Lt. Ger- 
ald M. Stafford, instructors; T/3 Max G. White, as- 
sistant instructor; Mathematics Branch: Joshua I. 
Tracey, head; T/Sgt. Elwood F, Arndt, Frank Ayres, 
Jr., Frederick R. Bamforth, Isaac A. Barnett, Lt. Col. 
Alonzo C, Cohen, Jr., Pfe. Samuel D. Conte, T/5 Jack 
C. Gibson, Lester 8. Hill, Capt. Andrew O. Lindstrum, 
Jr., Raymond B. McClenon, Edward R. C. Miles, John H, 
Neelley, Alfred L. Nelson, 1st Lt. Stephen Oselinsky, 
Cecil G. Phipps, Joseph C. Polley, Bernhard P. Reinsch, 
Capt. Walter T. Scott, Charles R. Sherer, Gabor Szego, 
1st Lt. Harold E. Temmer, Herbert S, Thurston, Lt. Col. 
Adlai 8S. Turner, and Roy M,. Winger, instructors; 
Physics Branch: Paul R. Gleason, head; Maj. William 
M. Barrows, Jr., G. Harvey Cameron, Maj. Sherman 
W. Eager, Ralph B, Kennard, Wendell H. Kinsey, and 
Jefferson S. Meares, instructors; Pfe. John 8S. Winston, 
assistant instructor. 

One question that arises in connection with a tem- 
porary institution such as Biarritz American Univer- 
sity is that concerning the quality of the instructional 
staff. The only good answer to such a question arises 
from a familiarity with performance under a given 
set of conditions, but certain statistics are suggestive. 
Leaving out of consideration the 11 assistant instruc- 
tors who are all military men, comparatively young, 
and assigned by the Army to BAU for duty, there are 
51 “professors” in the Science Section, of whom 34 
are civilians and 17 are Army officers and enlisted 
men. Thirty-nine of the science staff have the doctoral 
degree and, of the 12 who do not, 8 are military men 
who for the most part had their graduate study in- 
terrupted by the war. 

The University of Chicago leads the list of institu- 
tions from which the Ph. D. was obtained, with four 
each in biology and mathematics and one in physics. 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Columbia, and Wisconsin are 
each represented on the science faculty by three of 
their Ph. D. graduates. Represented by two Ph. D. 
graduates each are Princeton, Indiana, Johns Hop- 
kins, Illinois, and Rice Institute, and by one each, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio State, California Institute 
of Technology, and the University of Vienna. 

The 34 civilians were recruited for service at BAU 
directly from academic institutions in the States. 
Eleven of the military men are also on leaves of ab- 
sence from similar institutions, and only 6 of the 
younger men are without school connections at home. 


The 51 professors of the BAU Science Section held 
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various academic ranks in 42 different institatig, 
before entering Army service. Two-thirds of they 
hold the rank of professor at their parent seh 
one-half of these being also department hay 
Schools represented on the BAU science faculty jy 
clude: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Alabama, American University, Arkansas Polytechrig 
College, Brooklyn College, Carnegie Institute of Tyg, 
nology, University of Cincinnati, Colgate Universiy 
Connecticut College, Dartmouth College, Dickinsy, 
College, Duke University, Florida Southern College 
Florida State College for Women, University y 
Florida, Grinnell College, Hamilton College, Huntg 
College, Illinois Institute of Technology, Indiana [jj. 
versity, Leland Stanford University, University ¢ 
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Michigan, University of Minnesota, Montclair Sta Bohys 
Teachers College, North Carolina State College, North. i Coll 
western University, Norwich University, Ohio Stay Pee 
University, Oklahoma A and M College, Pennsylvania Milectrici 
State College, University of Tennessee, Texas Chris For tl 


tian University, University of Texas, Trinity Colley, 
Wabash College, University of Washington, Washi. 
ton and Lee University, Wayne University, Westen 
Reserve University, Wilson Teachers College, and Yale 
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It is apparent from the foregoing statistic that te iy, 1 
faculty of BAU (and the Science Section is perhaps Mi ces j 
typical of the whole) has an average academic quali: fiime ca 
fication that excels that of the usual institution of is Mipct cl 
size in the States. A partial explanation is that the Miipnt-w 
civilian recruits had to be at least 42 years of ag MMipits ar 
and to have established reputations as successil Hi} g or 
teachers. A second explanation of the excellence 0! Hijad fo 
the BAU faculty is the care and good judgment of tle Hid Br 
military men and their civilian advisers who hat Hijnse « 
worked since shortly after V-E Day on the problet Mijfienta 


of personnel procurement. ves 

Another question in connection with the personne SiMiiring 
problem is that of the willingness of the teachers y liever 
work in war-torn Europe and of the colleges and wu: gen 


















versities to release much-needed staff members. lt Sigiving 
principal answer to this question, I believe, also lies g th 
with the good efforts of members of the procuremet! bir S| 
staff, who not only made work with the Americal 

Army universities attractive, but who also convinced 

the candidates of the soundness and worth of the pro Alth 
gram. V-E Day was passed, and V-J Day was ) Be fir 
the uncertain future. Teachers knew something ( iM’ s 
the conditions of war and the need of the soldiers fo! anda 
the type of transitional experience from war to > 
civilian life which good American schools in Europ! a 


could provide, and several of them had served 1% 
World War I and taught in Army schools at tht! 
time. Many of them had taught recently in the Arm 
Air Forees and Navy college training programs and 
desired to do more for the war effort and the soldies 
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f they The 37 course offerings in science for the second 
schon 7, which include only minor changes from the first 
head a are as follows: 

ty i Ls Branch: General Biology, Botany I (struc- 
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es and functions), Botany II (survey), Plant Classifi- 
jon, Bacteriology, Genetics, Zoology, and Physiology ; 
ymistry Branch: Introductory General Chemistry, 
neral Chemistry Review, Qualitative Analysis, Or- 
sic Chemistry, and Physical Chemistry; Geology 
anch: Physical Geology, Historical Geology, Geo- 
rphology, Structural Geology, and Field Geology; 
thematics Branch: Intermediate Algebra, College 
vebra, Higher Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, Spherical 
igonometry and Astronomy, Plane Analytical Geome- 
, Advanced Analytic Geometry, Differential Calculus, 
egral Calculus, Ordinary Differential Equations, 
thematics of Finance, and Higher Mathematics for 
gineers and Physicists; Physics Branch: Nature of 


Bia » Physical World, Introductory College Physics, Gen- 

North. fiiim! College Physics (mechanics, heat, and sound), Gen- 

| College Physics (magnetism and electricity, light 

State : y, Hem, 

’ #jo modern physics), Atomic Physics, Magnetism and 
ani ctricity, Mechanics, and the Physics of Weather. 


Chris. 


- For the first term the Science Section taught 1,805 
eB 


ndents in 96 classes with an average class size of 


ati than 19 students. The second term enrollment is 
estern 46 in 105 classes with an average class size of 18.5. 
Yale he normal student load is three courses meeting 
at th MMMily, Monday through Friday. Teaching of three 
Thaps MMasses is also considered the normal faculty load. In 


quali: ime cases this means 15 contact hours a week, and 


of is MMst classes are rated at 40 contact hours for the 
at the pht-week course. In some of the sciences the credit 
f 2 its are increased to 4 and the weekly contact hours 
Oss 


8 or 10. Two such courses are considered a full 
ud for both students and teachers. Section chiefs 
d Branch heads carry a reduced teaching load be- 
use of their administrative duties. There is an 
entation, advising, and counseling system which 
ves the students at registration and subsequently 
ring the term. The official Faculty Advisers were 
lieved of teaching one class because of this duty. 
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Ul general, the advising system has worked well by 
Th ving the students every aid while judiciously allow- 
| lie Mg them freedom and responsibility in determining 
neti MMmeir selection of courses. 

real 

need SPECIAL EpucaTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


pr Me Although inadequate on the day of the opening of 
s in femme first term, classroom and laboratory furnishings 
re soon available and satisfactory, if not complete, 
indard, and elegant. A good amount of proverbial 
hnkee ingenuity went into laboratory improvisation. 
dinary Army supply stocks, sources, methods, and 
‘sonnel were inadequate to handle the unique and 
igh problems of academie supply, such as obtaining 
ing organisms and prepared biological materials, 
femicals rare in the European Theater of Operations, 
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fossils and rock specimens, apparatus for mechanics, 
ete. In addition, processing of requisitions, transpor- 
tation and other delays at first caused serious defi- 
ciencies in teaching materials. In some eases explora- 
tion and hand processing were quickly learned by the 
civilian instructors, and, aided and abetted by some 
officers, they were able to obtain equipment and sup- 
plies for biology, chemistry, and physics that never 
would have been obtained through “channels,” or only 
after long delays. Three instructors, representing 
chemistry, biology, and physics, spent several days in 
Germany in the area between Frankfurt and Stutt- 
gart, obtaining useful materials from captured medical 
dumps; and the physicists were able, by personal 
visits, to get for BAU many items from Signal Corps 
depots and other Army sources around Paris and 
Marseilles. In biology and geology, staff members 
were appointed collectors and by daily field work were 
able to obtain from the Basses Pyrénées district many 
excellent teaching materials. As a matter of fact, the 
use of such methods is standard at some institutions 
at home and enhances the value of a course. Text- 
books have been a problem in several courses. Usually 
the books available have been the Education Manuals 
and Army Textbooks already in ETO. Some classes 
went through the first term either with no textbook 
at all or with a limited number on reference in the 
Library. The Library has steadily increased the 
number and usefulness of the items it contains. At 
the close of the first term there was a total of about 
7,000 items available for student and staff use. 
There are some advantages in the teaching situation 
at BAU that are noteworthy because they frequently 
do not exist at home. The biologists have made good 
use of the seashore, conducting some classes on the 
beach and obtaining laboratory materials from the sea. 
They also arranged for generous use of the very excel- 
lent local Musée de la Mer, not only for students in 
biology classes, but also for all members of BAU, 
with a naturalist-interpreter present as guide one day 
a week. The shortage or lack of preserved or pre- 
pared materials caused a desirable usage of living 
materials in biology. The geologists also found the 
Museum useful and have enriched their courses by 
collection of local rocks, minerals, and fossils. The 
chemists have utilized local industries by conducting 
tours to superphosphate and lead-chamber sulphuric 
acid plants, to open-hearth steel plants, blast furnaces, 
and coke ovens. In several instances, contacts have 
been made with French scientists which have resulted 
in enrichment of the teaching program at BAU. An 
extraordinarily capable and helpful Visual Aids 
Branch, attached to the Academie Division, has pre- 
pared wall charts and tables, still and working models, 
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and apparatus that equals or excels similar materials 
available in the States. This Branch has also shown 
numerous instructional movies for the classes. For 
example, Biology used 14 different films for a total 
of nearly 100 runs during the first term. One of the 
finest and most unusual features of the BAU teaching 
program is the extensive use of motor transportation. 
Jeeps, Weapons carriers, two-and-a-half-ton trucks, 
and personnel carriers were made available for staff 
reconnaissance of the area, collecting, and conducted 
class trips, both during regularly scheduled class 
periods and on week ends. During one five-week 
period about 250 such trips were scheduled, and in 
one week about 60 such trips went out, approximately 
1,000 students being accommodated. In the Academic 
Division as a whole, the Agriculture, Engineering, 
and Science Sections were the heaviest users of motor 
transportation, but Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Journal- 
ism, and Commerce conducted some field trips with 
such diverse objectives as painting, the study of local 
flora, Basque villages, power installations in the Pyré- 
nées, and sites of discovery of relies of prehistoric man. 

The members of the BAU faculty are receiving 
beneficial experiences which will be reflected in their 
professional work and benefit their institutions. Al- 
though the course offerings have been mostly at the 
Lower Division level, there have been some advanced 
classes with highly qualified and stimulating student 
personnel. The Faculty has generally been impressed 
with the earnestness of the soldier students and their 
ability quickly to make the necessary adjustments 
from the military to the civilian patterns of thought 
and behavior. Although most of the soldiers have 
been away from the classroom atmosphere for from 
two to several years, they nearly all get back into the 
swing of it within two weeks. The anticipation of 
difficult psychological adjustment problems and the 
extensive planning and worrying on the part of edu- 
cators at home as to what to do with the returning 
soldier have been unnecessary except for a very small 
percentage of men. The BAU teachers, on returning 
to their parent institutions, will be in an excellent 
position to assist their colleagues and administrators. 


To any professor, whether or not he had been to 
Europe before, a chance to spend several months in 
France and, especially, to see firsthand some of the 
effects of the war and occupation was an inducement 
to accept the invitation to join the BAU faculty. Fur- 
thermore, the travel and foreign experience was to be 
without financial loss, for the Army contracts were so 
drawn that the teacher received his base pay plus 25 
per cent for overseas duty and subsistence. Firsthand 
contacts with the French landscape and natural fea- 
tures, with industry and business, with the people and 
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their conditions of life, and with French Cd Ucatoy 
scientists, and artists, offered the prospective Iustry 
tor at BAU a strong reason for accepting the acaja, 
adventure. 

Our military administration has made it Dossih 
for many of the professors to have additiong| , 
periences of great value to them. Between the 
and second terms nearly everyone was allowed to leay 
Biarritz and to spend a period of Approximately gq, 
days on temporary duty at some point of inter 
The majority accepted duty at Paris or London, yj 


considerable freedom of movement at their dest a 
tions and with transportation and subsistence fll ple tl 
nished. Some joined the regular Army tours of Sy; >d fee 
zerland or took hiking trips in the Pyrénées, (MB) cot 
group of professors, as guests of the Ninth Air Fugili ity 
toured Germany giving a series of lectures to 4 ingly 
soldiers on subjects as diverse as the atomic bonllllihen | 
the future of small business, and the contemporgied to 
American novel. Others attended the Congris (| probl 
Victoire of the Association Francaise pour |’ Advani ded 


ment des Sciences. At the time of this writing, pig 
are being made for an American Week in the Nethg 
lands early in December when about 40 professy 
from Biarritz American University and Shrivenhy 
American University will deliver over 100 papers, 
recent advances in their fields. This goodwill congrg 
will help our Dutch friends fill the void produced} 
more than five years lack of contact with scienii 
and other developments in the States. Such exp 
ences are of inestimable value to the American edue 
tors who participate. They also do much to reasa 
our European colleagues, who have suffered and } 
so much, that there is an internationalism and i 
ternity of science and scholarship. 
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The primary objectives of the Army in the cut 
lishment of the universities abroad were to devel 
institutions as nearly as possible like the usual civil 
university of the United States to help the soli 
awaiting redeployment (to the States or, at that ti 
to the Pacifie Theater) make adjustments to civil 
life while spending his time profitably. These obj 
tives, in the opinions of both the students and 
faculty, have been attained to a high degree throw 
the institution which is briefly described above, 
because of the reasonableness, the common sense, § 
cooperation of the military and civilian staffs, ! 
the complete academie freedom which the Army! 
given the faculty. As far as academic credits ® 
concerned, there seems little doubt that registrars ® 
accept the course work done hare by the studenl 
its face value. But of far more significance art! 
wholesome lack of overeoncern with eredits, the des 
to learn for its own sake and prepare for a new | 
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- Science Legislation 
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nal Domestic Control of Atomic Energy 

the fiy 

to le Howard A. Meyerhoff 

ly Seg Executive Secretary, AAAS, Washington, D. C. 

Inteneg 

On, Wirom the standpoint of scientific achievement, the Bill) are now before the Senate, and it is desirable 
esting’; climax came with the atomic bomb. It was in-_ that scientists know not only the provisions of the 
1¢@ fy ble that such a devastating weapon should arouse — separate bills, but specifically the points wherein they 
of SyilMied feelings of alarm and admiration for the brains’ differ. In so far as scientists are concerned, there 
S. QWMh conceived it and for the nation that had the are important and serious questions to be faced and to 












' Fo@llnuity to produce it and the audacity to use it— 


be decided. So powerful a weapon as atomic energy 
calls for restriction of use, and restriction of use in 
turn demands certain restrictions upon freedom of 
research and freedom of publication. 

The major differences of opinion among individual 
scientists and between scientists and members of the 
Government were featured, with some distortion, in 
the press when the hearings on the first two of these 
bills were held. It is not the purpose of this brief 
article to favor any one of the bills presented here, but 
rather to offer the readers of Science an analysis of 
the three bills as a basis for the formulation of sound 
judgment. 

Fortunately, such an analysis has been prepared in 
chart form by Senator McMahon and his staff. This 
comparative summary is reproduced herewith with the 
permission of his office. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF KEy SENATE BILLS 


to ingly, but with telling effect. 

¢ bonihen the first bomb exploded in New Mexico, it 
Uporafimmed to be the possession of scientists and became 
es de problem of the nation. When the second bomb 
\dvanedillioded over Hiroshima, it was no longer a national 
8; Dalen but a matter of international concern. In- 
Neth bly the journalists took possession of it, and poli- 
OLessil—ins and statesmen quickly followed suit. The lay 
ivenhaiimic can talk almost as intelligently as scientists 
pers GMselves on the principles of the bomb and on its 
COngT@imntial implications to all mankind. 

uced HMMBcislation designed to develop and also to control 
cient se of atomie energy was inevitable, and three bills 
¢ipiie been introduced into Congress with this general 
1 educa ose, S, 1463 (known as the May-Johnson Bill), 
reassi7? (the Ball Bill), and §. 1717 (the MeMahon ° 
and log 

nd fn 

e esti 

devel 

evil 

soldi 

at til S. 1717 


(SENATOR McMAHON) 





S. 1463' 
(SENATOR JOHNSON) 


FOR 


Domestic ConTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


S. 1557 
(SENATOR BALL) 


I. CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY IN GENERAL 


Incorporates specific policy de- 
Hs On nature and extent of Govern- 
control. Commission’s powers 
pecifically tailored and limited to 
bse decisions, 














Mission to have monopoly of pro- 
bn of fissionable materials. Pro- 
nin minor quantities incident to 
rch permitted subject to frequent 
tion and reports. 


The so-called 


as re “May—Johnson Bill” 


Ported out as H.R. 4566. 


Bill incorporates no specifie decisions 
on nature and extent of Government 
control. Commission’s powers are ade- 
quate, but broad enough to permit the 
extremes of either too great or too 
little Government control. 


Commission permitted to authorize 
private production of fissionable ~ma- 
terials. 


as introduced. 
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A. Production of Fissionable Materials 


Bill incorporates no specific decisions 
on nature and extent of Government 
control. Commission is given author- 
ity to ‘*control’’ raw materials, pro- 
duction, and finishéd active materials 
with no implementing provisions. 


Commission permitted to authorize 
private production of fissionable ma- 
terials. 


After amendment by the House Military Affairs Committee the 
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S. 1717 


Exclusive Government ownership of 
fissionable materials but to be made 
available for research and licensees 
(see E) for use in devices. 


Commission licenses movement of in- 
gredients essential for production of 
fissionable materials to assure adequate 
supplies and prevent diversion incon- 
sistent with national welfare. Com- 
mission has authority to buy or con- 
demn. 


Commission shall distribute for con- 
structive uses, giving preference to 
research and medical therapy. 


E. Atomic Energy Devices (i.e. devices utilizing fissionable materials) 


Use not permitted until after report 
to and opportunity for Congress to 
legislate on the basis of specific knowl- 
edge of utility, practicability, and con- 
sideration of economic, political and 
social implications of marketing such 
devices. Licensing of atomic energy 
devices for private use permitted if 
Congress fails to act in 90 days but 
such licenses may not extend to the 
production of fissionable materials. 


1. All private patent rights on pro- 
duction processes must be sold to 
Government (see A). 

2. Private patents on devices utilizing 
fissionable materials permitted sub- 
ject to compulsory licensing at 
reasonable royalty rates determined 
by Commission. (Subject also to 
E above.) 


II. 


Research responsibility and powers 
of Commission include social, political 
and broad economic effects of atomic 
energy developments, as well as mili- 
tary, industrial and scientific research 
aspects. 


1. No license or permission from Com- 
mission required to do research. 
Private research must comply 
with safety regulations, and be 
subject to inspection. 


2. Commission shall give preference 
to independent research in allocat- 
ing fissionable materials (see I B). 


3. Provides 
tracts 
tance, 


for grants-in-aid, con- 
and other forms of assis- 
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B. Fissionable Materials 


Private ownership of fissionable ma- 
terials permitted. Commission may 
permit any private use of fissionable 
materials (see E). 


C. Source Materials 


Commission’s only authority over 
source materials is power to buy or 
condemn. 


D. By-product Materials 


Commission may dispose of by-product 
materials as it sees fit. 


Commission has broad authority to 
license any private use (including 
power, heat, transportation, when and 
if feasible), whether or not fissionable 
materials are produced incident to 
such use. 


F. Patents 


No specific provision on patents. Com- 
mission may buy or condemn private 
patents or may permit their restrictive 
use. 


STIMULATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research responsibility and powers 
of Commission limited to military, in- 
dustrial, and scientific research. 


A. Independent Research 


1. If research involves release of 
atomic energy in amounts milita- 
rily or industrially significant, per- 
mission from Commission must be 
obtained and research will be sub- 
ject to conditions prescribed by 
Commission. 

2. Commission has authority to license 
the use of Commission-owned fis- 
sionable materials for private re- 
search (see I B). 


3. Provides for grants-in-aid, loans 
and other forms of assistance. 
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terials are treated same as fission; 
materials. 


Operation of private devices not; 
hibited unless pursuant to auth 
to ‘‘control.’’ Commission has} 
authority to license any private 
whether or not fissionable mati 
are produced incident to such us, 


No specific provision on patents wi 
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ergy research. 
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Basic scientific information is free 


n Are 
able of restriction. 


we Commission is directed to provide 
ig for dissemination of related tech- 
vl, nical information with utmost lib- 
—_s erality. Commission by regulation 
may free such information from 
all restriction, or, with approval of 
N Of gy President, may restrict its dissemi- 
author: nation on finding that Espionage 
on to Act is applicable. 
TY Uses Scientists work under Espionage 


Act as in peacetime and may, if 
they desire, obtain clarification of 
the Espionage Act by action of 
Commission, Subject only to reg- 
ular criminal prosecution under 
| Espionage Act. 
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Bill emphasizes peacetime uses of 
omic energy. Provides affirmatively 
r dissemination of information to 
pate atmosphere of international 
Onfidence. Provides for anticipation 
long-range developments through 
ial, political and economic studies. 
ovides for all-civilian administra- 
bn of the Act. 


tents ull 
*¢contn 
astin Manufacture permitted only if ex- 
press approval of President ob- 
p tained for each quarter. No pri- 
p vate or military manufacture per- 
S mitted. 

Commission has custody of all 

bombs and military weapons sub- 

ject to direction of President. 


Commission may not conduct re- 
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B. Dissemination of Information 


Commission given full authority to 
issue restrictive regulations (over 
and above Espionage Act) on dis- 
semination of scientific informa- 
tion, with criminal penalties for 
violation. 


a, 


3. Commission may direct the dis- 
missal of any scientist from public 
or private employment if Commis- 
sion believes him to have violated 
security regulations, without regard 
to criminal prosecution or convic- 
tion therefor. 


C. Government Research 


Commission authorized to conduct re- 
search but is directed to make maxi- 
mum use of private and other Govern- 
ment research facilities. Takes over 
Manhattan District Property. 


Bill emphasizes military uses of 
atomic energy. No provision for dis- 
semination of information other than 
restrictive security regulations. Per- 
mits military membership on Commis- 
sion and members of armed forces 
on active status to serve as Adminis- 
trator and Deputy Administrator. 


A. Bombs and Military Weapons 


1. No specific provision on bomb pro- 
duction. Commission may manu- 
facture as it sees fit, or authorize 
manufacture by the military or by 
private concerns, 

No specific provision on custody 

of bombs. Either the Commission 

or the Armed Forces may have 
custody. 

3. Commission is directed to conduct 
research for the exploitation of 
atomic energy for military pur- 
poses. No reference to interna- 
tional agreement. 


bo 
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1. No security regulation to be issued 
affecting fundamental research. 
Security regulations on military 
research and military utilization 
may be issued by Secretaries of 
War and Navy, and approved by 
Commission. Criminal penalties 
for violation. 


bo 


3. Scientists work under Espionage 
Act and security regulations issued 
under 2. 


Commission authorized to develop its 
own facilities for research only if ex- 
isting private and Government facili- 
ties are inadequate. Takes over Man- 
hattan District Property. 


INTEGRATION WITH FOREIGN POLICY IN GENERAL 


Bill contains emphasis on neither 
military nor peacetime aspects. Pro- 
vides for free dissemination of fun- 
damental scientific information and 
limits security regulations to the mili- 
tary field. Provides for two military 
members of Commission. 


1. No specific provision on bomb pro- 
duction. Uncertain whether Com- 
mission permitted to manufacture 
but no limitation on manufacture 
by Armed Forces. 

No specific provision on custody of 
bombs. 


bo 


3. Army and Navy conduct military 
research with Commission serving 
in advisory role. No reference to 
international agreement. 


B. Preservation of Freedom to Act Internationally (See A re Bombs) 


and po search in military uses of atomic 
atomit energy contrary to international 
agreement. 
Government monopoly of produc- 
tion prevents ereation of private 
earch}! interests which might be inconsis- 
fied or tent with or deter international 
oked i agreement. 
or wifi ST0hibition of atomic energy de- 
of resimme CCS (see I E) prevents private 
oty rife “tivities which might be incon- 
. sistent with or deter international 
ate fs agreement, 
ate rest 
upon v Private : C. 
ch are! bI export or import of fission- 
ble materials forbidden. 
-aid, ¢ . we 
: of | rivate participation in production 


Ssionable materials in another 
country forbidden. 





1. Private interests in production of 
fissionable material may be cre- 
ated. 


bo 


Private operation of devices (power 
plants, ete.) permitted. 


1. Commission may permit private 
export or import of fissionable ma- 
terials, 

2. No specific provision on foreign 
production of fissionable materials. 


1. Private interests in production of 
fissionable material may be ere- 
ated. 


2. Private operation of devices per- 
mitted. 


International Control of Fissionable Materials 


1. No specific provision on export or 
import of fissionable materials. 


2. No specific provision on foreign 
production of fissionable materials, 
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IV. ORGANIZATION 
A. Structure 


Bill creates nine-man Commission, 
all members serving on a part-time 
basis. Administrator and Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Administrator given pow- 
ers fully as broad as those of Commis- 
sion.” Commission members exempted 
from statutes prohibiting dealings 
with Government by Government em- 
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Bill creates five-man Commission, 
all members serving full-time. Four 
subordinate Directors to have fune- 
tions as assigned by Commission. Ex- 
press provisions against conflict of in- 
terests. 


Bill creates nine-man Commi, 
consisting of five Cabinet membs 
and four public members, Py, 
members serve on a part-time }yg 
Administrator and Deputy Adm: 
trator function under direction , 
Commission. | 





ployees. 


B. Appointment and Removal 


1, Members of Commission and four 


Directors appointed by President. by President. 


bo 


2. All must be civilians. 
Forces. 


3. All serve at pleasure of President. 3. 


1. Members of Commission appointed 1. 
Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator appointed 
by Commission, 

All may be members of the Armed 2. 


Members of Commission appointed 3. 
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Four public. members of Comp 
sion appointed by President, \mmmef! 
ministrator and Deputy Admij pren 
trator appointed by Commissioy, 
Neither public members nor 4 
ministrator nor Deputy Admiy ho | 
trator may be members of tere 
Armed Forces. 
Public members of Commission g 
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for nine-year terms. Removable pointed for six-year terms, }gith 

only for cause. restrictions on President’s remo nstit 
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The Science Writers Annual Award In 


The George Westinghouse Science Writing Award 
Fund, to give national recognition to newspaper writ- 
ers and newspapers contributing most to better popu- 
lar understanding of the achievements of science and 
technology, has been announced by Dr. F. R. Moulton, 
permanent secretary. The fund has been provided by 
the Westinghouse Educational Foundation, which is 
supported by the Westinghouse Electrie Corporation, 
in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of George Westinghouse. The fund will be ad- 
ministered by the AAAS, Dr. Moulton said, “to help 
develop closer cooperation between scientists and news 
writers in keeping the publie informed of scientific 
developments which more and more affect our lives in 
this atomic age.” 

The fund provides two annual awards: (1) a cash 
award of $1,000 to a newspaper writer for outstanding 
science reporting of the year; (2) a citation to the 
newspaper whose science news coverage in the pre- 
ceding year is adjudged most complete and authorita- 
tive and most interestingly presented. In addition, 
there may also be awarded at the direction of the 
Awards Committee special citations in recognition of 
distinguished service in science journalism. 
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The first annual awards, covering the year 1946, 1 
be made at the winter meeting of the AAAS in Dee 
ber 1946. Details of the judging and presentation! 
awards will be made at the spring meeting of the As 
ciation in St. Louis, 27-31 March. Members of 4 
Awards Committee which will administer the it 
include: Dr. Anton J. Carlson, chairman of the Ex 
tive Committee; Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, general se 
tary; Dr. Moulton; Watson Davis, director of Sat 
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Service and a past president of the National Assajjjjrere 
tion of Science Writers; Robert Potter, science el oy 
of the American Weekly and a founder of the \iimmced | 
tional Association of Science Writers; Dr. Mo The 


Meister, principal of the Bronx (New York) . 
School of Science; G. Edward Pendray, public ™ 
tions counsel; and James A. Baubie, public relat! 
director of the Westinghouse Electrie Corporatio 

“Heretofore,” said Dr. Moulton, “prizes, medals, 
citations in the fields of science have been give? ® 
for distinguished scientifie researches or for contt! 
tions to scientific theories. The science writing ®™ 
is something different from previous reeognitiol 
contributions to the advancement of science. It w! 
an award for superior science writing for lay rea 
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terility Induced in Growing Rats on 
Tryptophane-deficient Diet 


Wiu1AmM F. KELLER 
University of Maryland 


| While conducting experiments to determine the rate 
sf recovery! of growing rats after being fed various 
eficiency diets, the author discovered somewhat dif- 
srent results in the case of the tryptophane-deficient 
nimals. When they reached maturity, all the rats 
ho had lacked this essential amino acid in their diet 
mere found to be sterile. Since only one brief refer- 
Bnce to such an occurrence could be found, and this 
ith regard to male rats only, a further study was 
stituted, and its results are reported herein. 
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Throughout the entire project, albino rat pairs 
anging in age from 28 to 48 days were used for ex- 
berimental subjects, and in each case a pair of litter 
ates was used for controls. The experimental ani- 
nals were fed a deficient diet? similar to that of 
Albanese and Buschke (1) for periods ranging from 
} to 18 days and then returned to the colony diet® 
hich was fed the controls throughout the investiga- 
hon, 

In all cases the original matings were observed 
intil the animals were at least 100 days old, by which 
ime all. but one of the control pairs had produced a 
Since there had been no evidence of any sexual! 
nterest between the experimental pairs during this 
beriod, they were separated and mated to controls 
hich had been proven fertile. The 38 deficient con- 
ol crosses were observed for 90 days, and since there 
as no evidence of coitus, all but 10 of the matings 
ere sacrificed and their gonads and pituitary removed 
or histological observation. The remaining animals 
ere observed for an additional 60 days, and when 
hey too were shown to be sterile, they were sacri- 
iced as were the others. 

The observations reported here show rather conclu- 
ively that growing rats, when fed a diet lacking 
typtophane, even for as short a period as 3 days, 
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‘Rate of recovery as used here refers to the time necessary 
ora deficient animal, after being returned to a normal diet, 
© equal the relative length and weight of its litter mates 
eared entirely on the normal or control diet. 

The exact composition of the diet was as follows: potato 
tarch, 40 grams; bacto-gelatine, 30 grams; sucrose, 10 
Tams; olive oil, 10 grams; castor oil, 5 grams; and basic 
alt mixture, § grams. The salt mixture was composed of: 
a U.73 grams ; MgSOu, 5.45 grams ; KeHPOu,, 9.54 grams ; 
4Hi(PO.)2. HO, 5.40 grams; Na biphosphate, 3.47 grams; 
* citrate, 1.18 grams; Ca lactate, 13.00 grams. 
ie colony, or control, diet consisted of Friskie’s Dog 
od supplemented twice weekly with lettuce leaves. 
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manifest sterility, and that both sexes are affected 
similarly. This, furthermore, lends support to the 
belief that this amino acid has numerous specific 
actions in addition to aiding in the synthesis of body 
proteins. Further observations should show whether 
this specific action is on the gonads directly or through 
some other organ indirectly. 
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The Effect of Environmental Temperature 
on Mouse Susceptibility to Polio- 
myelitis Virus 


D. FranK HoLTMAN 


University of Tennessee 


Environmental temperatures have been shown ex- 
perimentally to play a significant role in modifying 
resistance to infectious disease of bacterial origin (1); 
hence, an investigation was made to determine whether 
environmental temperature affects the course of a virus 
disease, such as poliomyelitis. The virus was obtained 
from Dr. John F. Toomey, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For the test, three groups of mice were acclimated 
to temperatures of 13° C., 22° C., and 32° C. Al- 
though referred to as a group, the mice held at 13° C. 
were kept in small cages, six to a cage, to prevent too 
much huddling. Three-week-old mice of relatively 
uniform weight (13-15 grams) were employed, and 
each group was held at its respective tempera:ure 
for three weeks. Thus, the mice were six weeks old 
when finally tested for susceptibility to the virus. 

After becoming acclimated to a given temperature, 
all the mice adapted to that temperature were sub- 
divided into six groups. Three of the subgroups re- 
ceived intracerebral injections of 0.05 ml. of a 3-per 
eent infected brain-cord suspension. The remaining 
subgroups served as controls. One infected and one 
control group were kept at each of the three experi- 
mental temperatures, regardless of the temperature to 
which they had been originally adapted. 

The mice acclimated to 13° C. and held at that tem- 
perature after inoculation never showed symptoms of 
paralysis in less than 11 days, with 13 days being re- 
quired to establish 50-per cent mortality. In contrast 
to this, mice adapted to 22° C. and held at that tem- 
perature after injection showed 50-per cent mortality 
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at the end of seven days, and mice acclimated to and 
held at 32° C. began showing symptoms and dying as 
early as the fifth day. The mice originally acclimated 
to 13° C. and kept at 22° and 32° C. after injection 
showed greater susceptibility than those allowed to re- 
main at 13° C. Conversely, mice originally adapted 
to 22° and 32° C. exhibited a greater resistance to in- 
feetion, as indicated by a prolonged incubation period, 
when kept at 13° C. than when held at the tempera- 
tures to which they had first been acclimated (Table 
1). Brain-cord material recovered by sacrificing some 


TABLE 1 


THE EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURE ON SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY OF WHITE MICE TO POLIOMYELITIS VIRUS 
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Temperature at which mice were kept after 
inoculation with virus, numbers injected, and 
days elapsed before appearance of symptoms 

and mortality in 50 per cent of each group* 


Temperature 
to which 
mice were 











acclimated 

for 3 weeks 18° ¢. 22°'C. 32°C. 
prior to 

inoculation No. Incu- No. Incu- No. Incu- 

mice bation mice bation mice bation 

ao A 48 13days 48 9 days 12 7 days 
22° C. 48 9 days 48 7 days 12 6 days 
32° C. 12 9 days 12 6 days 12 5 days 





* All experimental groups were controlled with noninfected 
mice that received the same environmental treatment. 
of the infected mice and treated with a known polio- 
myelitis virus neutralizing serum lost its infectivity. 

Since the experiment was repeated several times, 
mice from the same source were not always available. 
This, however, did not appear to alter the course of 
infection. Other factors, such as weight, feed, and 
dosage of virus were kept relatively constant. Hence, 
environmental temperature must be considered as the 
major factor contributing to the variation in ineuba- 
tion periods. 

In view of the fact that metabolic rates tend to in- 
crease upon exposure to cold and decrease at higher 
temperatures, the data collected in this investigation 
could be interpreted as indicating the rapid growth of 
the virus, and the resulting symptoms of disease to be 
dependent upon a disturbance of the normal metabolic 
rate of the host. If the data under discussion could 
be applied to the human, one might assume that among 
occupants of temperate zones the shift from cool tem- 
peratures of the spring to the heat of summer creates 
an added susceptibility, not only through much greater 
opportunity for exposure to virus, but also through 
a decrease in the metabolie rate of the host, a con- 
dition possibly favoring rapid growth and spread of 
virus through the tissues of the host. Likewise, in- 
creases in the metabolic rate brought about with the 
onset of cooler temperatures of the autumn might 
interfere sufficiently with virus growth to lengthen the 
incubation period and permit certain infected indi- 
viduals to develop resistance before exhibiting definite 
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symptoms of poliomyelitis. It might even accoun; for 
sporadic cases of the disease occurring in winter as , 
result of late summer infection and a prolonged ney, 
bation period. In advancing this concept, one Would 
have to assume the need for a relatively gradual eny;, 
ronmental temperature change, since work done on 
monkeys (2) has shown that the shock induced }, 
sudden exposure to extreme cold after infection act, 
ally increases susceptibility, as well as the severity of 
the disease. 

If one were to accept the thesis that a decrease jy 
the metabolic rate creates an optimal condition for the 
growth of the virus and thereby increases host gy. 
ceptibility, it would be difficult to explain why polio. 


myelitis is not more prevalent in the tropies and aly %% 


why adults with their lower metabolic rates are not 
more highly susceptible than children. While it jg 
true that poliomyelitis occurs in tropical regions, it 
seems seldom to assume the epidemic proportions s 
common in temperate zones during summer months, 
With regard to the susceptibility of children, it must 
be borne in mind that poliomyelitis is most prevalent 
in the five to nine age-group. These are not only the 
years when exposure may be relatively easy, but also 
constitute the period when the metabolic rate is de- 
clining rapidly after reaching a peak at approximately 
age five. Thus, the possibility of a “critical” or opti- 
mal metabolic rate of the tissues for virus growth 
being more readily obtainable between the ages of five 
and ten cannot be ignored. Even though any change 
in metabolic rate of the tissues as a result of external 
temperature variations may be very slight, possibly 
only that slight disturbance of normal metabolism is 
required to promote increased susceptibility or resis- 
tance. In other words, seasonal temperature fluctua- 
tions and the resultant metabolic disturbances, particu- 
larly toward a decrease in the metabolic rate, might be 
considered as being more conducive to susceptibility 
than prolonged exposures to relatively high, yet stable, 
temperatures. 


References 
1. MiLus, C. A., and Scumipt, L. H. Amer. J. trop. Med. 
1942, 22, 655. 


2. MILzeR, ALBERT, LEWIN, PHILIP, and LEVINSON, SIDNEY. 
J. Bact., 1943, 45, 78 


Scanning Science— 


The so-called Liebig’s condenser was not devised by 
Liebig, but by a student of medicine at Gottingen, 
Christian Ehrenfried Weigel. Liebig never claimed 
to be the inventor of his condenser, but describes it 2 
his Handbuch (1843) as “der Gdttlin’sche Kuhlap- 
parat,” while Gottling in his Almanach (1794) rightly 
ascribes its invention to Weigel, who was then profes- 
sor of botany and chemistry at Greifswald. 


—28 February 189% 
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News and Notes 








r, Carl M. Stevens, formerly research associate in 
» Department of Biochemistry, Cornell University 
dical College, is now assistant professor of bio- 
pmistry in the Department of Chemistry, State Col- 
1: of Washington, Pullman. 


Dr. Harry W. Karn, recently released from active 

ty in the Navy and formerly assistant professor of 
Bevchology at the University of Pittsburgh, has been 

ppointed assistant professor of psychology in the 

‘vision of Humanistic and Social Studies at the 
SB. rnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Prof. Raymond Delaby, general secretary of the 
ciété Chimique de France, has been appointed to 
he general secretaryship of the International Union 
f Chemistry, succeeding Dr. Jean Gerard, whose term 
f office has expired. Prof. Delaby’s address is 4, 
venue de l’Observatoire, Paris (6). 


J. Casper Schwarz has resigned as assistant super- 
itendent of Lambert Pharmacal Company to open a 
private consulting service to the cosmetic, perfume, 
nd allied trades. Offices will be temporarily main- 
ained at 4 Wakefield, Ladue, St. Louis County 17, 


Missouri. 


Dr, John Romano, psychiatrist of the University of 
incinnati College of Medicine and director of the 
Department of Psychiatry, Cincinnati General Hos- 
pital, has accepted appointment as professor of psy- 
thiatry at the University of Rochester School of Medi- 
ine and Dentistry. 


Announcements 


The Manchester Guardian reports that J. D. Bernal 
addressed the Royal Institution in Manchester on 23 
November 1945. Mr. Bernal said: “One of the char- 
acteristics of the new age is that you cannot take a 
step in any social or political scheme without involving 
yourself in highly technical and scientific questions. 
It does not mean that scientists claim to be the Govern- 
ent or to have any other statutory position. It only 
ieans that government and administration are impos- 
sible unless they are thoroughly scientific, in the sense 
of having people in control who know what they are 
long. We are very far from that position today. 
But it is coming and it is one of the duties of the 
scientist to point out that this process must go on very 
rapidly if we are to escape in this country the position 
of being relegated to a relatively barbarian status.” 





The Department of Physics, University of Delaware, 
has recently received as a gift a Westinghouse mass 
spectrometer, valued at approximately $10,000, accord- 
ing to Dr. Vincent E. Parker, acting head of the De- 
partment. The far-reaching expansion of its research 
program in atomic physics which is planned by the 
Department will soon be greatly accelerated through 
the construction of a new $375,000 Physics Building, 
made possible through the generosity of the late Mr. 
H. Fletcher Brown, a trustee of the University. Re- 
search will be conducted in the fields of isotope sepa- 
ration and tracer research, using both stable and radio- 
active tracer elements. In addition, the mass spec- 
trometer will be used in a program of cooperative 
research with the Department of Chemistry and with 
the Division of Chemical Engineering. 


The University of Maryland has announced an ad- 
ditional gift of $800,000 from the Glenn L. Martin 
Company for its aeronautical engineering school. This 
gift supplements $1,700,000, given to the University 
by the Martin Company on 16 December 1944. The 
two gifts are to be used to establish the Glenn L. 
Martin College of Engineering and Aeronautical Sci- 
ences. The State of Maryland has appropriated an 
additional $750,000 for the same purpose. 


Iowa State College has announced the establishment 
of a Tropical Research Center in Antigua, Guatemala, 
after two years of corn research and survey work by 
college plant and administrative specialists in Central 
America. Construction has started on the physical 
plant, and it is expected to be ready for operation by 
1 July of this year. Research will be done there, and 
a limited number of graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents will go to the tropies to study at the center. Re- 
search work will relate to the broader aspects of agri- 
culture and the natural sciences, with the initial em- 
phasis on maize and other plants known to be native 
to southern Mexico and Central America. The Col- 
lege will maintain a resident director and a small staff 
at the center during most of the year. This move by 
the College was made possible in part by a grant for 
basie research on maize and other cultivated crops by 
the May Seed and Nursery Company of Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 

In establishing the center, the College is cooperating 
with the Hacienda Company of Guatemala City and 
the Guatemalan Ministry of Agriculture. The Haci- 
enda Company is providing buildings to house the 
activities of the center and lands to be used for ex- 
perimental plots, testing grounds, and gardens. 
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The Clinical Fellowships in Medicine offered by the 
American College of Physicians to provide further 
training for returning-veteran medical officers, are 
nearly exhausted. Because of the large number of 
applications on hand and pending, no further appli- 
cations will be accepted after 1 February 1946 by the 
Office of the Educational Director, 4200 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


The Quarterly Review of Pediatrics is a new ab- 
stract journal published by the Washington Institute 
of Medicine, 1720 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Dr. Irving J. Wolman, Philadelphia, is editor. 
The Editorial Board consists of Drs. Allan M. Butler, 
Daniel C. Darrow, Ethel C. Dunham, Harold F. Faber, 
Sidney Farber, Robert L. Gross, Clifford G. Grulee, 
Henry F. Helmholz, Sam Z. Levine, Hugh McCulloch, 
Donovan J. McCune, Irvine McQuarrie, Mitchell I. 
Rubin, Milton J. E. Senn, Joseph Stokes, Jr., Fred- 
erick F. Tisdall. The first issue will appear in Feb- 
ruary 1946. The Quarterly Review of Pediatrics plans 
to survey the current medical literature of this country 
and abroad and to abstract “as promptly as possible 
all articles of significance which deal with disease con- 
ditions, health, growth, and mental welfare, from in- 
fancy through adolescence.” 


The John Wallace Dallenbach Fellowship in Psy- 
chology, a graduate fellowship in memory of John 
Wallace Dallenbach, former Cornell student killed in 
action in 1944, has been established at Cornell Univer- 
sity. The fellowship, applications for which will be 
arcepted next fall, will provide up to $800 per year 
in addition to free tuition and may be held one year 
by a graduate student working in the field of experi- 
mental psychology. John Dallenbach was the son of 
Prof. and Mrs. Karl M. Dallenbach of Ithaca. He 
was but a few weeks away from his doctorate in psy- 
chology at Harvard when he entered the Service. 


The Winthrop Chemical Company has extended for 
another two years its fellowship for the training of 
medical graduates in the teaching and research of 
pharmacology at the Stanford University School of 
Medicine, San Francisco. 


Union College, Schenectady, has been given $10,000 
by an anonymous donor to endow an annual full- 
tuition scholarship in chemistry. 


The Association of College Geology Teachers held a 
meeting in Pittsburgh on 28 December during the 
meeting of the Geological Society of America.. The 
conference in the GSA on training in geology, spon- 
sored by Prof. C. R. Longwell, stimulated interest in 
the work of the Association, and several requests for 
membership were received. Any others interested 
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New research laboratories will be erected oy ad 
acre traet halfway between Akron and Cleveland y 
Brecksville, Ohio, by the B. F. Goodrich Compe 
The original research laboratory, first in the py 
industry, was established in 1895 in Akron. The, 
standing characteristic of the new laboratories vil 
the adaptability for rapid conversion from oy 
of work to another. Removable partitions, i 
changeable fixtures, and a wide variety of gp 
services will be employed. “It will be possibj 
change the whole interior arrangement of most of; 
buildings overnight. We can be engaged in exteg 
earbon black research one day in a chosen space gllmmsuperv 
within 48 hours be switched over to research on teyfmmtors. 
fibers, fine films, or plastics in the same labora 
location,” Dr. Howard E. Fritz, director of reseay 
said in illustration. The building site was chosen) 
marily because of its freedom from dust, cross-cow 
electric lines, vibration, and noise. Quarantining 
vibration so that the most delicate operations can Pione 
carried out has been a special objective, accountmBuffal 
for the separation of the laboratories into five buigjates. 
ings and removal of the whole research project ix im: 
proximity to any industrial or manufacturing op Sen 
tions. At the outset of operations in the reseagmmof lo 
center the staff will consist of 220 to 250 persons, Sand h 
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, a : , Beenatin 
A Sociedade Brasileira de Geologia was founded 


27 December at a meeting of Brazilian geologists bé 
at the University of Sao Paulo, under the auspices: 
the Departments of Geology and Mineralogy of t 
University. Prof. Reinaldo Saldanha da Gama, be 
of the Department of Mineralogy and Petrograpl 
presided, and Dr. Josué Camargo Mendes, assist 
professor of geology and paleontology, served ass 
retary of the organization meeting. Profs. Saldam 
da Gama; Octavio Barbosa, Cathedratico de Geolog. 
Escola Politéenica, University of Sio Paulo; Kennel 
E. Caster, head of the Department of Geology # 
Paleontology, University of Sao Paulo; Djalma 4 
maries, Cathedratico de Geologia, School of Mins 
Ouro Preto; and Othon Leonardos, of Rio de Janem 
were elected original fellows (socios efectivos) 
were charged with the responsibility of selectil 
fifteen others. All subsequent fellows and memb# 
will be elected by the fellowship. Through the ki 
ness of Dr. Jorge Americano, rector of the Univers 
of Sao Paulo, adequate private funds were secured! 
cover the costs of organizing the society and prelil 
nary plans for a serial publication in geology. ™ 
first official meeting of the society will be held in lt" 
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No, h ebruary 3; 1946 


Gry ebruary for the adoption of a Constitution and By- 


TeSiaws now being prepared by a committee comprised 
f Profs. Rui Ribeiro Franco, Rui Ozorio de Freitas, 
nen Fernando F.M. de Almeida, all of the Univer- 
ie ; sity of Sao Paulo. 
ony A new series of research positions designed to make 
€ nlmiecience as a career as attractive as the administrative 
The meld in industry has been announced by the Technical 
$ WiEEDivision of the Rayon Department of E. I. du Pont de 
One Nemours & Company. The new classifications, which 
s, iar open to chemists, engineers, and other technically 
’ spalmmtrained employees demonstrating unusual scientific 
sible MMEnbility, are specified by the titles of “junior research 
st of Mmassociate,” “research associate,” and “senior research 
xtenmenssociate.” Salary rates correspond to those for 
ace gmmsupervisors, Managers, and assistant research direc- 
n teymmtors. Dr. E. B. Benger, manager of the Technical 
orataammDivision, has named three members of his staff to the 
‘esegymmew classifications. Dr. W. E. Roseveare, research 












supervisor in charge of the basic research group of the 
fiscose Rayon Research Section at the Spruance 
Plant, Richmond, Virginia, and Dr. E. F. Izard, 
Pioneering Research Section at the Yerkes Plant, 
ountimmeDuffalo, New York, were appointed research associ- 
e bulfmmmates. Dr. E. V. Lewis of the Nylon Research Section, 
et fn jilmington, became a junior research associate. 

Senior research associates will be chosen from men 
of long service, distinguished scientific attainments, 
ons, feand high creative potential, with capabilities for origi- 
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‘ded nating, organizing, and conducting their own research 
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programs. They will have substantial freedom in 


sts he 
» Tilbdection of work and in the selection of assistants. 
n addition, they will be encouraged to attend any 
scientific meetings in which they are professionally 
interested; to contact other laboratories and workers, 
both in and outside the company, and to publish sci- 
entific papers. 
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As a general rule, research associates 
will concentrate in a single field and will have con- 
siderable latitude for exploratory work in unpre- 
dictable directions. The plan will roughly double the 
number of promotions toward which scientists in the 
plechnical Division of the Rayon Department can 
aspire. Appointments are to be made gradually and 


Mins 

a poly after men have qualified for an appropriate 

ca classification. 

ecti The Board of Regents of the State College of 
Washington has announced the establishment of the 


kine Vashington State Institute of Technology and the 

Institute of Agricultural Sciences, as components of 
)* far-reaching program of the State College in co- 
®°peration with the state-wide industrial and agricul- 


Ty tural development program of the State of Wash- 
ington. 


aP 


This announcement, of special interest in the 
acifie Northwest, follows the completion of surveys 
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undertaken by the Board of Regents during the past 
several months. 


The Washington State Institute of Technology in- 
cludes the College of Engineering, School of Mines, 
Engineering Experiment Station, Mining Experiment 
Station, State Electrometallurgical Laboratories, and 
the Division of Industrial Research and Extension, 
recently established at Washington State College 
under a broad charter and liberal grant from the 
State legislature last spring. The Board of Regents 
also authorized expansions in the scope of engineering 
instruction and research, including atomic power en- 
gineering. Dr. Paul A. Anderson, chairman of the 
Department of Physics, has been designated as acting 
director of the Institute of Technology pending the 
expected early selection of a permanent director, and 
Dr. H. E. Culver, chairman of the Department of 
Geology and former state supervisor of geology, as 
acting dean of the School of Mines and Mineral In- 
dustries. R. D. Sloan continues as dean of the Col- 
lege of Mechanic Arts and Engineering; Homer J. 
Dana, as head of the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion; and E. B. Parker, as director of the Division of 
Industrial Research and Extension. 


The integration of the services of the State College 
in the Agricultural Sciences follows the recommenda- 
tions of the dean of its College of Agriculture, E. C. 
Johnson, who continues in that capacity but requested 
to be relieved of the administrative responsibilities as 
director of the Experiment Station as of 1 January 
1946 on the completion of 27 years in that position. 
The Institute of Agricultural Sciences will be headed 
by Dr. J. C. Knott as director and Dr. Mark Bu- 
chanan as vice-director in charge of Agricultural Re- 
search and Extension and director of the Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. The Institute is 
expected to include, in addition to the College of Agri- 
culture and the Experiment Stations, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, to be headed by E. V. Ellington, 
now vice-director of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions; the College of Veterinary Medicine, headed by 
Dr. E. E. Wegner as dean; and, in the College of 
Home Economies, headed by Dr. Velma Phillips as 
dean, the research and extension activities pertaining 
to the Agricultural Sciences or supported by Federal 
and State Agricultural Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension funds. Superintendent J. W. Kalkus, of the 
Western Washington Experiment Station, continues 
as vice-director of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, of which Dr. S. P. Swenson, associate professor 
of agronomy and genetics, has been named as assistant 
director. These assignments were effective 1 January 
1946 and will be completed as promptly as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. 
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At the same time the Board of Regents announced 
that, effective 1 January 1946, the general salary scale 
of the teaching faculty of the State College of Wash- 
ington has been advanced, and that, with the exception 
of the research, extension, and administrative staff, 
the regular annual service period of members of the 
teaching faculty will hereafter be on the basis of 94 
months in place of the customary 1l-month basis. 
It is expected by the Board of Regents that this ar- 
rangement will enable members of the faculty to 
engage more widely than heretofore in studies in other 
institutions, in travel, in cooperation with various 
industries and lines of commerce in the Pacific North- 
west, and in professional consulting services, as well 
as in researches in the laboratories and libraries of the 
State College. 


Conditions Abroad 


Dr. Reinhard Dohrn, of the Statione Zoologica, 
Naples, has sent word to his friends in this country 
that the laboratory is becoming more active from 
month to month. He writes that “the fact that the 
Italian National Research Council chose the Station 
for establishing a ‘Centro di studio per la Biologia’ 
has helped very much to revive research life in the 
Institute. The group of research students who have 
been working with us since July acts as a catalyst in 
the recovery of the Station. In the same measure, 
however, as the activity of the laboratory increases, 
we feel more and more the isolation we are still living 
in, and the need of interchange abroad. We feel it all 
the more, as international contact was always a funda- 
mental factor in the Station’s life. The great problem 
here now is the want of many of the things one needs 
in normal laboratory activity. The common labora- 
tory materials are either unattainable here, or at 
shocking black market prices. Above all, of course, 
the need of the recent literature is felt. So far, how- 
ever, the existing trade and money exchange restric- 
tions make it impossible to cover our needs by 
purchasing from abroad in the ordinary way. We 
have come to an arrangement with Switzerland by 
which the help they want to give us is offered in the 
form of goods if we choose. Thus, the money which 
they grant for the Table rent is kept at the disposal 
of the President of the Naples Table Committee, Prof. 
Baltzer, and is used in paying for the Swiss periodicals 
we subscribe to, and for the laboratory materials which 
we may order there. We came to this agreement to 
expedite recovery and to avoid the wasting of money 
on the black market here. The Legation very kindly 
agreed to help in the transportation. A similar ar- 
rangement is under way for the Table grant from 
Sweden (Profs. Runnstrém and Horstadius). Since 
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there are many American periodicals which we yen 
badly need, and also laboratory equipment, lo 
wondering whether some sort of arrangement of thy 
kind could be found for temporarily solving the pro}, 
lem of bringing up to date our library as far x 
American literature is concerned and eventually filling 
up gaps in our equipment. This would be for ty 
Institute the first and most important step in jy. 
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Prof. E, Faure-Fremiet, Laboratoire d’Embryogeri. all wl 
Comparée, Collége de France, Paris, V™, France, has fly, his 
written by air mail to Profs. Robert Chambers anj MR deep 1 
Morris Harnly that he is in great need of reprints Mispected 


and books published since 1939. At the moment he itor, an 
is preparing a monograph on the cell and requests Hjmpanio 
from his American friends and colleagues reprints Dr. He 











bearing especially on the fields of cytology, proto. 
zoology, and embryology. It is requested that scien. 
tists having such material mail it directly to him a 
the above address. 
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A letter regarding Japanese ichthyologists, dated 1) 
December 1945, has been received by Dr. Carl L. 
Hubbs, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, Uni- 
versity of California, La Jolla. The letter follows 
verbatim : 


How do you getting on during the war. Japan is quite 
defeated. Our Research Institute of Natural Resources 
and my home were destroyed on the night of 25th May 
of this year. But now we have new building to con 
stitute the organization of our institute by the help of 
Maccasa. I am now connecting with the Fisheries Sec- 
tion of Natural Resources of Maccasa General and meet: 
ing Mr. J. L. Kask and J, Janssen for the fisheries of 








Japan. I hope you will come soon again to Japan and Mme as 
work together with us on Japanese fishes. Mr. [Katsuz0) 9m hely 
Kuronuma is sick now but soon be better. Mr. [Kiyo Bie dep; 


matsu] Matsubara is a Professor of Fisheries Institute 
and carrying the study of fishes. At present we ar 


om ing 










very trouble to get the food in every day but must cor vy 
tinue our scientific work as we could. In Japan it is the Appoi 
most important fact to study the utilization of Natura Hime of | 
Resources. For that purpose, our institute must be de es, g 
veloped in future. Mrs. Hubbs and your family ar cid. ] 
quite well? My wife and father diea during the wa! rently 














and now I have five children and new wife. I hope yol 
will come soon again. Please remember me to your fall 
ily. 
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Yaichiro Okada 


Dr. Erik Stensiv writes from Stockholm that Dr 
Albertin Carlsson, Prof. G. De Geer, and Prof. ¢ 
Wiman are dead. He and Prof. Nils Holmgren at 
well. Both have the same address: Rikamuseul, 
Stockholm 50, Sweden. 
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Frank Blair Hanson 
1886-1945 


T his twofold career as a teacher and investigator 
ology and as an Officer of the Rockefeller Foun- 
jon, Dr. Hanson contributed importantly in the 
elopment of modern biology and natural science. 
all who had the privilege of knowing him intim- 
ply, his passing on 21 July last has been the source 
deep regret. He will be remembered as a highly 
pected teacher, an effective and productive investi- 
tor, an able administrator, and a most congenial 
mpanion. 
‘Dr, Hanson’s forebears traveled to Ohio in a cov- 
od wagon, and his family settled in Bloomington, 
inois, Where he was born on 15 July 1886. As a 
uth he aspired to a professional career, but financial 
igencies required that he make his own way after 
Baduation from high school. While working at a 
Hvernment post in Washington he attended evening 
thool at George Washington University, from which 
stitution he received a scholarship in 1909 and a 
chelor’s degree in 1913. A course in zoology, taken 
a formal requirement, awakened his interest and 
termined the course of his future career. After 
aduate work at the University of Illinois he was 
ppointed instructor in zoology at Washington Uni- 
rsity, St. Louis, in 1916. The department, then 
bused in the basement of the Chemistry Department, 
ss later shifted to a wooden building left over after 
Horld War I. With the late Caswell Grave, who 
me as head of the department in 1919, Dr. Han- 
n helped to plan the excellent new quarters of 
e department in Rebstock Hall and to develop, 
0M inauspicious beginnings, a highly effective Zool- 
ty Department. 
Appointed professor of zoology in 1924, he became 
le of the university’s prominent figures. His lec- 
Tes, given largely without notes, were unusually 
cid. His genial and mellow sense of humor, fre- 
lently embellished with a delightful whimsey of 
Pression, was completely his own. His enthusiasm 
T research, unaccompanied by emotional display, 
indled a like spirit in his students, many of whom 
»W occupy important posts in biology and medicine. 


‘Author of some fifty publications, his interest first 


@utered in comparative anatomy and embryology. 





In 1923 he became interested in genetics. Following 
a period with Professor Muller in 1927, his investiga- 
tions were concerned almost exclusively with radiation 
genetics, a field in which he made important contri- 
butions. Particularly significant was his demonstra- 
tion that radiation-induced gene mutations occur in 
proportion to the induced ionization, one mutation re- 
sulting from one quantum exchange. 

Dr. Hanson’s association with the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation began when he served as assistant in the Euro- 
pean fellowship program of the Foundation from 1930 
to 1932. A year after he returned to Washington 
University he joined the permanent staff of the Foun- 
dation and in 1936 he became associate director of the 
natural sciences division. His wide interest in scien- 
tifie matters, quiet temperament, and unquestionable 
integrity made him well suited for this position. He 
was a sympathetic but undemonstrative listener and 
his Judgments on matters of research grants were 
fair and impartial. 

The Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole 
was close to Dr. Hanson’s heart. He overlooked no 
opportunity to further the work of that important 
center of biological research. In many ways the out- 
standing library of the Marine Biological Laboratory 
may be considered a lasting monument in his memory. 
With his family, Dr. Hanson delighted to spend the 
summers at Woods Hole. 

Never robust in health, Dr. Hanson’s ability to carry 
on in spite of a heart condition, probably contracted 
in his youth, is a tribute to his courage and determina- 
tion. In each phase of his career he was aided by the 
care and assistance of his devoted wife, the former 
Harriet Roman Cavender, whom he married in 1910 
while still an undergraduate in Washington. 

Dr. Hanson’s last weeks were saddened by notifica- 
tion that his son, Lt. Frank Blair Hanson, Jr., had 
been lost with his ship, a destroyer escort sunk in 
the Atlantic by a German submarine a few days 
before V-E Day. This loss was naturally a great blow 
and seemed to contribute to his ill health. 

Besides his wife, Dr. Hanson is survived by two 
daughters, Miss Blair Hanson, assistant professor of 
French at Allegheny College, and Dr. Phyllis Claire 
Hanson, assistant in pathology at the University of 
Rochester. 


Francis O. ScHMITT 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Notes on the Possibility of a Histo- 
chemical Method for Localizing 
Adenosinetriphosphatase 


FLORENCE Mooe and H. Burr STEINBACH 
Washington University, St. Louis 


In Science (1945, 102, 429-430), Drs. Glick and 
Fischer presented a paper on “The histochemical 
localization of adenosinetriphosphatase in plant and 
animal tissues.” Although an efficacious method for 
demonstrating this important enzyme histochemically 
will be of immense value in physiological research, 
our interest in this matter prompts us to point out 
that the invention of such a method is beset with diffi- 
culties which Glick and Fischer failed to mention. 

First, it is by no means clear that the “ATPase” 
which the authors claim to demonstrate in their sec- 
tions is in reality anything but ordinary phosphomono- 
esterase. That alkaline phosphomonoesterase working 
at about pH 9.0 will hydrolyze all three phosphate 
groups of ATP is well known (3,6). Sinee this phos- 
phomonoesterase can, of course, be demonstrated in 
acetone-fixed, paraffin-embedded sections (2) and must 
certainly be active in frozen sections, it is inevitable 
that this enzyme will register its presence by Glick 
and Fischer’s method. Mouse heart, the test object 
reported on, possesses small but not inconsiderable 
alkaline phosphomonoesterase activity (4); one can 
say with assurance that the activity is great enough 
to produce a visible result in the 18- to 24-hour ineu- 
bation period which Glick and Fischer found neces- 
sary for embedded sections. Consequently, the pres- 
ence of ATPase! in either embedded or frozen material 
can be diagnosed only by precise comparison of tissue 
exposed to the ATP substrate solution with tissue 
treated identically except for exposure to glycero- 
phosphate or other monoester of phosphorie acid as 
substrate. 

Second, the notorious lability of ATPase makes it 
difficult to believe that this enzyme would survive the 
rigors of histological preparation. Every author who 
has reported on ATPase has remarked the necessity 
of working rapidly and at low temperature (see, for 
example, DuBois and Potter (1)), and in embryo 
homogenates the enzyme even begins to be inactivated 
within 10 minutes reaction at 37° (5). Singher and 
Meister (7) have similarly shown that purified myosin 

1 Since the enzyme cannot be readily identified in any case 
as the one which attacks only the terminal phosphate group 


of ATP, “adenylpyrophosphatase” would be a preferable term 
(see O. Meyerhof. J. biol. Chem., 1945, 157, 105). 
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ter ba 
preparations tend to lose activity at 37°. Puy make 
acetone fixation itself gradually destroys ATP agg , 
we have found in this laboratory by comparing the, 
tivity of a frog mesonephros kept in acetone at 5° 
for only 75 minutes with that of one held in a yj 
chamber during the same period: the former shop, 
only 34 per cent of the activity of the latter | 
acetone fixation is carried on longer, or at a hig 
temperature, and the tissue is then exposed ty § 
heat of an embedding oven, it seems safe to asgy 
that the ATPase activity will be entirely destroyed, 
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We feel, therefore, that any phosphate-liberst 
enzyme which may be localized in acetone-fixed tigy 
whether frozen or embedded, and which requires |x 
periods of incubation for its demonstration, cannot} 
accepted as ATPase unless proved to be such by 
application of further tests. It may be possibk 
visualize the enzyme in fresh or fixed sections | 
highly active tissue, but the identification can be mj 
in such cases only (a) by showing that the ATP 
strate solution allows the appearance of a deposit! 
regions demonstrated to have little or no phospy 
monoesterase activity, or (b) by showing that t 
ATP substrate allows deposition of caleium phosph 
in a given region at a faster rate than does glycen 
phosphate. 
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A Transparent Plastic Tank and Cover 
for the Warburg Manometric 
Apparatus 
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W. Rozsm, P. J. Lernrevper, and Lee ALL=% 
College of Medicine, State University of low 


It is frequently desirable to observe the tissue! 
organisms that are being shaken in Warburg m# 
metrie flasks. Since the water bath and cover sil 
in the accompanying figures is made entirely o : 
transparent plastic, “Plexiglas,” the contents of! 
flasks may be observed easily at all times. The ™ 
rial is much lighter in weight than glass, it is 
easily broken, and since the corner joints are ceme™ 
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form a continuous piece of material, there is less 
ibility of leaks developing than in a glass-metal 
ter bath. The plastic is sufficiently nonconducting 
make other insulation unnecessary. The cover 
Ips to maintain the temperature equilibrium and 
o aids in keeping the water in the bath clean. 














Fic. 1. Assembled transparent plastic tank and cover for 
arburg manometric apparatus. 


iveenffame Lhe tank now in use measures 9 x 114 x 26 in. and 
} made of g-in. plastic sheets, with the corners both 
mented and pegged with #-in. plastic dowels, as 
ail own in Fig. 2, e and f. Very small holes were 
‘illed the length of the dowels to allow escape of 
ir and excess cement while they were inserted. The 
.D 


bver is constructed of 4-in. material. A cement made 
hy iif/y dissolving plastic scraps in chloroform was used 
cvammeor all seals where great strength was necessary. 
yam ther surfaces were joined by flowing chloroform 
fom a pipette between the adjacent surfaces. The 
fhelf around the top of the tank serves both as a 
‘T BB brace and as a platform for the sidewalls of the cover. 
0 accommodate the sidewalls a groove is cut around 
the back and two end pieces of this shelf (Fig. 2, 
@,c,and f). The upper, curved portion of the cover 
fests on the sidewalls, which have “Y”-shaped re- 
eptacle hinges (Fig. 2, b) along the top of the back 


bdge, 














The 3-in.-thick curved portion of the cover 
ras bent by clamping the long edges between wooden 
x 2’s and playing a lazy gas flame under the sheet 
bntil it sagged nearly into shape. Final shaping was 
Hone by foree, and the 1x 2’s were clamped in proper 
position with the eurved sheet suspended between two 
ables of equal height. The “Y” hinges, and the 
hooked portion of the movable accessory brackets 
(Fig, 2, 9) were softened by slowly heating the plas- 
pc over a Bunsen burner. When it could be bent 
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Fic. 2. “Exploded” view of “Plexiglas” tank, cover, and 
cover sidewalls with accompanying detail sketches: a, end 
view of assembled unit with cover lifted and resting on side- 
wall brackets; b, ‘‘Y’’-shaped receptacle hinges ; c, front view 
of closed cover showing how offset in cover rests on slightly 
displaced sidewall; d, solid hooks on sidewalls locking under 
shelf and locking device for supporting end of cover when 
lifted ; e, construction of top rear corner with electrical ac- 
ecessory in its movable plastic bracket; f, construction of top 
front corner; g, view of accessory bracket on a cross-section 
of the top edge of tank. 
with slight pressure, it was shaped over a form and 
held until cool. 

In order to avoid strains and bubbles in the 
cemented joints of the tank it is advisable to allow 


3 to 5 weeks for thorough drying. 


A Simple Automatic Pressure-regulating 
Device for Use With Vacuum Lines 


WALTER S. CLARK 
Duke University 


A reliable pressure-regulating valve for use with 
vacuum lines ean easily be constructed from an ordi- 
nary drying tube and some glass tubing. The valve 
is designed to even off small variations in a vacuum 
line, rendering the partial vacuum very nearly con- 
stant. It is based on a regulator described by 
Asprey (7). 

The valve (Figs. 1 and 2) consists essentially of a 
drying tube (b) with a side arm (a) blown into the 
body immediately below the bulb, a glass rod (r), 
and a sealed glass float (f) which is buoyed up by 
the mercury in the reservoir (m). The end of a glass 
rod which fits loosely in the tip (t) is heated in a 
Bunsen flame until a small, solid bead is formed with 
a diameter somewhat greater than that of the tip. 
Removed from the flame, the bead is carefully flat- 
tened and again revolved in the flame until it assumes 
an ellipsoidal form as shown (g). After grinding off 
the tip of the drying tube evenly, the rod (r) is in- 
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serted and the bead seated in the tip by grinding with 


emery powder. This operation is accomplished by 
covering the bead with oiled emery and rotating the 
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Schematic view of the apparatus. 
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Fig. 1. 





rod with the fingers from the opposite end. For best 
performance, the valve seat (s) should be given a see- 
ond polishing with fine emery. The rod (r) is then 
cut off about the level of the side arm. A float (f) 
ean be fashioned from an ordinary glass vial which 
is of such dimensions as to slip freely inside the body 
of the drying tube (b). To operate at low-pressure 
differential, the valve is set into a mercury reservoir 
(m) and connected by means of a “T” tube into the 
vacuum line. 

In operation, the pressure differential between the 
inside of the valve and the atmosphere causes the mer- 
cury to rise in the absorption tube. The float rises 
on the mercury column until it contacts the lower end 
of the valve stem (r) and causes the valve to open, 
permitting an influx of air. The float immediately 
ceases to rise, because the air entering the valve tends 


Scanning Scitence— 
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to lower the pressure differential and causes the ng 
cury to fall. A balance is set up between the jy 
vacuum and the rate of entry of air around the val 
seat (s), maintaining a practically constant Dress 
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Contracts have been awarded for the construction 
of the Schemmerhorn Hall of Natural Sciencés and 


the Hall of Physics for Columbia College. 





difference. In this way minor fluctuations jy ) ~~ 
vacuum source are compensated for by a COFrespong Sno 
ing change in the rate of air intake through the Val ged. ve 
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Fic. 2. Detail of the valve. as on 
| grou 
The valve operates best when connected into ¢4 a 
vacuum line between two resistances. If, for exampliiM and 1 
the valve is used for controlling the rate of air floymmm 7 to - 
through a flowmeter, operation is most efficient whem tion | 
connected into the vacuum line between the vacuum "°" 
source and the flowmeter. The adjustable valve (y) Pepe 
for controlling the amount of vacuum acts as on ane 
resistance while the flowmeter acts as the second. | 
operation, the control valve (v) is adjusted so that tl gor 
vacuum applied to the flowmeter is slightly greatefii chic; 
than is to be used. The automatic valve then preven 
any decrease in pressure below a fixed limit. Wha Publ 
connected with a high-resistance apparatus where ifm Clin 
strong vacuum is required, the length of the mercuy In 
column may be increased by inserting a piece of tug * ™ 
ing through a stopper at the bottom of the dry = 
tube and setting this into the reservoir. Any desire te 
rate of flow can be maintained by adjusting the heigit late 
of the valve above the mercury reservoir, and, where iy ., 
fine adjustment is required, a piece of solid glass rf cus 
(i) may be raised or lowered in the reservoir to pr- i Wit 
duce slight changes in the level of the mercury. Whe clin 
used in connection with liquid flowmeters, no signi Me of | 
eant fluctuations were observed even after sever Mm met 
hours of continuous operation. te 
Reference fait 
1, Asprey, G. F. Ann. Bot., 1937, 1, 566-568. “i 
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posed new building is to be erected at the Boulevard 


and 119th street. 


—24 January 1896 
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Letters to the Editor 








Blood Group Factors and Racial Relationships 

In Fig. 18 of Ashley Montagu’s new book (An intro- 
duction to physical anthropology) is reproduced a modi- 
fed version of a diagram from the first edition of Prof. 
A. E. Hooton’s Up from the ape, in which are represented 
the relationships among the four principal groups of 
human populations. In this chart the Australoid group, 
which includes, among others, the Australian aborigenes 
and Ainu, is represented as intermediate between the 
Caucasoid and Negroid groups of peoples, while the 


/Papuans are placed in the Negroid group. In recent 
‘studies on the distributions of the various blood-group 


factors it has been found that Australian aborigenes and 
Papuans, in common with Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Indonesians, and Amerindians, are characterized by the 
virtual absence of Subgroup A, and the Rh-negative type. 
Among Caucasoid individuals, on the other hand, as many 
as one-fourth of all Group A individuals belong to Sub- 
group A, and about 15 per cent are Rh negative. Ne- 
groes have an even larger proportion of A, individuals, 
and while the incidence of the Rh-negative type is only 


® 7 to 10 per cent, there is an extraordinarily high propor- 


tion (about 40 per cent) of individuals of type Rhy. In 
view of these findings, the Australian aborigenes and 
Papuans appear to be more closely related to the Mongo- 
loid group than either the Caucasoid or Negroid groups, 
and the diagram should therefore be revised accordingly. 
A. S. Wiener, M. D. 
Serology Laboratory, Office of the 
Chief Medical Examiner, New York City 


® Published Misconceptions Regarding the New 


Clinically Adequate Curare 

In the course of amassing and editing references for 
4 multilingual, scientific and historical bibliography of 
the drug curare, an incredible number of misconceptions 
and factual errors regarding the substance have been 
found. Since the literature in English commences in the 
late Sixteenth Century (and early Spanish references 
some decades earlier), certain sciolistie errors and con- 
clusions are to be expected in the archaic literature. 
With the beginnings of pharmacologic (biotrepic) and 
clinical interest in the drug, in the early middle decades 
of the last century, the misconceptions become less nu- 
merous in the literature dealing specifically with its 
Physiologie actions. However, despite the pioneering 
work in the ethnobotany of curare, errors still remain 
fairly constant in matters pertaining to the origin and 
nature of the drug itself. Then, with the advent in the 
beginning of this century of the comprehension of the 
alkaloidal constituents of the drug—and the fractional 
determinations carried on in various countries—there is 


| 4 radical diminution of misconceptions relating to its 


chemical nature. 
There still remain, however, not only an unduly large 
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amount of the earlier errors just mentioned, but also an 
incredible number of widely published misconceptions 
regarding the origin of those allied substances now 
known generically as curare. That is to say, both the 
ethnobotany and the pharmacognosy of the drug are in 
a state of unnecessary confusion as they are currently 
published in the majority of pharmacologies, toxicologies, 
and related manuals. This chaos is further augmented 
to an unfortunate degree by the increasing number of 
commercial technical bulletins, announcements to the pro- 
fessions, and, indeed, even popular articles relating to 
recent discoveries in this field. 

These published errors are now of particular moment, 
due to the fact that, in 1939, a form of the drug was 
introduced to pharmacology (biotrepy) and medicine 
and was almost immediately proved to be clinically funce- 
tional and acceptable. While the drug has been em- 
ployed somewhat in certain spastic entities, and to a 
large extent as an adjunct to convulsive shock therapy, 
its major use during the past three years has been as 
an anesthetic adjuvant in both civil and military sur- 
gery. In the light of its increasingly widespread use, 
and in order to refute, as far as possible, errors of fact 
regarding the ethnobotany and pharmacognosy particu- 
larly of the current, clinically adequate (and Federally 
accepted) form of the drug, a detailed account of the 
occurrence in the literature of various of these miscon- 
ceptions seems necessary. This is especially so in view 
of the fact that certain of these misconceptions (scien- 
tific and historical) recently have been carried over into 
some few current medical articles and announcements. 

This report, in press, is scheduled to appear in the 
January-February, 1946, issue of Anesthesiology. 


RICHARD C, GILL 
Palo Alto, California 


Mumpsimus! 

Despite the fact that Professor H. D. Smyth’s splen- 
did Official Report (Princeton University Press, 1945) is 
entitled ‘‘Atomic energy for military purposes,’’ it is 
nuclear energy which is responsible for the effects of the 
so-called ‘‘atomic bomb.’’ In 1919 P. V. Wells (J. 
Wash, Acad. Sci., 9, 262) defined atomic forces as ‘‘ those 
which maintain two or more atoms in equilibrium as a 
single system.’’ The tremendous difference between 
atomic forces, as evidenced, for example, by the oxyhy- 
drogen flame, and nuclear forces, as evidenced by the 
so-called ‘‘atomic bomb’’ (which is estimated to release 
only about one-half of one per cent of the total mass- 
energy involved), may be seen from the following: 

4 grams H + 32 grams 0=36 grams H,O + 136,000 calories 
lgram H+ 7 grams ,Li’=8 grams ,He* + 5,000,000,000 
calories 


Nuclear energy is of a totally different order of magni- 


a 


‘ 
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tude than atomic or chemical energy, which heretofore 
was the basis of explosives. 


The unfamiliarity of the general public with the 
nuclear structure of the atom should not prevent scien- 
tists from selecting a proper expression for what is now 
erroneously called the ‘‘atomic bomb.’’ While this 
choice should be left to those who did the outstanding 
work, whatever expression is chosen should point up the 
fact that the energy released is nuclear. Possibly 
‘*nuclear fission bomb’’ might serve. A paper in Vol. 
VI of Colloid chemistry, theoretical and applied, now in 
press, is entitled ‘‘ Potential nuclear energy and some 
consequences of its release.’? The pioneer work on dif- 
fusion by Thomas Graham, father of colloid chemistry, 
was useful in working out the uranium fluoride diffusion 
process at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, where U 235 was sepa- 
rated from U 238. Im fact, it was in his paper on 
‘‘Liquid diffusion applied to analysis’’ (Philos. Trans. 
roy, Soc., 1861) that Graham proposed the word ‘‘col- 
loid’’ to describe those substances which, as regards to 
diffusion, ‘‘are slow in the extreme.’’ 


Please consider this as a protest against the perpetua- 
tion of a mumpsimus, a term introduced into our lan- 
guage to indicate persistence in obvious error, from the 
fact that an old priest who had for forty or more years 
used this word refused to change to sumpsimus, even 
when shown the correct word in the prayerbook. 


JEROME ALEXANDER 
50 East 41st Street 
‘New York 17, New York 


Proposed International Association of Scientists 

Would it not be appropriate for the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science to join with the 
venerable British Association for the Avancement of Sci- 
ence in organizing a United Nations Association for the 
Advancement of Science? Such an international asso- 
ciation of scientists might serve, through the example of 
the American and British Associations, to promote the 
best interest of scientists generally, throughout the world, 
toward international harmony and good will. 


The American Association of Scientific Workers pro- 
poses that there be full cooperation with the United 
Nations Edueational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), which was created at the Charter Con- 
ference held at London in November 1945. Representa- 
tives of forty-three nations unanimously approved the 
charter for UNESCO. The science division of UNESCO 
offers an opportunity for effective international coopera- 
tion in science. 


Perhaps the AAAS could suggest that scientific socie- 
ties throughout the world apply for membership in 
UNESCO. This would form the basis for a United 
Nations Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Such an organization could serve many important func- 
tions. Most importantly, it could help to maintain the 
standards and ideals of scientists throughout the world. 
It might effectively promote international congresses in 
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various scientific fields. Helpfully to all Scientists, j, 
might publish a weekly international scientific journa, 
Indeed, Science and Nature might join together to be 
come such an international scientific journal, of Cours 
with an opportunity for publication and translatio, of 
articles in various languages. Such an Organization 
might effectively promote interchange of scientific wo), 
ers and scientific information throughout the world. 















It appears that an admirable opportunity exists for gj, 
entists to indicate their interest in international scientif, 
cooperation. Much may depend on the reaction whig 
scientists may give to this opportunity. 


CHAUNCEY D, LEAKE, Vice-Presiden 
Medical Branch, University of Texas, Galveston 
The Portuguese Man-of-war as a Food Source for Honolw 
the Sand Crab (Emerita pacifica) 

Along the windward side of the Island of Oabu, Ter. 
ritory of Hawaii, there are numerous sandy beaches which 
are widely frequented for bathing purposes. Although 
extremely popular and well adapted for recreational pw. 
poses, there are at various times large numbers of the 
Portuguese man-of-war, Physalia utriculus Escholty, 
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present in the water. These animals drift in from the Befol 
open sea, and their poisonous sting is highly obnoxious Hiant d 
to bathers. bainin, 

In an attempt to determine the number of individuals Hiarticu! 
present at Lanikai Beach, the number of individuals Hine co 
which had been washed up along a measured distance of Hr they 
the beach were counted. It was noted that there were Hf mor 
many fewer along the beach than were present in the e ind 
water and that such a method would not produce an MBay we 


accurate quantitative measure. Although it was not pos iiince ele 
sible to make any further observations on the number of 
Portuguese men-of-war present, the reason for the dis ves? 
crepancy in numbers was soon discovered. It me 
Along the beach at the intertidal zone, and concen HM seco 
trated particularly in the area of wave wash, are to be HiMble ed 
found large numbers of the Pacific sand crab, Emerita Mi@ndaril 
pacifica (Dana). These animals were observed to grasp 
the Portuguese man-of-war as it was being washed in 
and draw it quickly beneath the sand. In many ir 
stances the crab was observed to have difficulty in draw: 
ing the float under, and the next wave would carry both 
crab and coelenterate higher onto the beach. As a Port: 
guese man-of-war became stranded, numerous sand crabs 
were observed scurrying toward it from distances up 1 
five feet during the interval between waves. The stimu 
lus for this behavior is evidently visual, since it was 
observed to be preceded by the extension of the stalked 
eyes above the surface of the sand and outflowing wate, 
and the conditions would seem to exclude the use of the 
other senses. It is possible to collect large numbers of 
the sand crab by digging out the sand beneath such 
stranded Physalia. In two instances, 23 and 11 ind- 
viduals of both sexes and of different sizes were obtained 
by scooping out a double handful of sand under Physalia 
with floats which measured 2.5 and 2.0 inches in lengtl, 
respectively. Local beach fishermen collect the sand eral 
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or bait by digging beneath stranded men-of-war in this 
panner. 

There can be no doubt that the sand crabs utilize the 
nvsalia for food, inasmuch as the blue color of the 
issues of Physalia could be readily observed in the 
mouth, stomach, and gut of crabs taken in the manner 
scribed above. Furthermore, microscopic examination 
f the digestive-tract contents demonstrated the presence 
¢ nematocysts. The poison appears to have no deter- 
ent effect on the erab. The sand crab was not observed 
» feed on any other material which was washed ashore, 
though pieces of fish and meat were used in an attempt 
» attract them. It seems unlikely that these animals 
ved exclusively upon Physalia, but it is certain that this 
oelenterate constitutes an important item in their diet. 


Davip D. BONNET 
Honolulu, T. H. 


igh School Science 


The anomalous situation of a declining registration in 
jience courses in the high schools in an age which has 
been called either the ‘‘Scientific Age’’ or the ‘‘ Atomic 
Ave’? is a concern of all who are interested in the ad- 
ancement of science. 

Before the outbreak of the war there had been a con- 
ant decline in the election of science courses. The war 
raining program resulted in an artificial boom. Boys, 
articularly, were either programmed arbitrarily in sci- 
mee courses as a preparation for induction in the Army, 
t they were persuaded to take such courses by the lure 
f more favorable assignments in the Army. Now there 
re indications that the decline has been resumed. How 
lay we account for this apparent lack of interest in sci- 
mee election in an age when science and its applications 
te having such tremendous influences in shaping our 
ves? 

It may appear trite to repeat that the primary function 
f secondary schools is to give the pupils the most desir- 
ble educational experiences at the adolescent level. See- 
ndarily, they should be concerned with ‘‘preparation for 
fe beyond the high school.’’ We have had a very ex- 
usive experiment under the auspices of the Progressive 
ducation Society in its Eight-year Study, the results of 
hich support the validity of these objectives in the order 
amed. Nonetheless, we still use the criteria of college 
ptrance requirements as the chief determinants of the 
igh school curriculum for those who plan to continue 
cir education beyond the secondary schools. 


Tera 14 . ed 
Here I believe is the crux of the problem. College ad- 


ussion boards have accepted a year of science as ade- 
ate preparation for college work as against three or 
ore years of language, two or more years of mathe- 
hatics, three or more years of social studies. The college 
mission boards are undoubtedly influenced by their 
embers, which inelude the professors of the various sub- 
ect areas. May we then place the responsibility for this 
ladequate science requirement upon our college profes- 
's of science? I believe we may do so with some justi- 
‘ation, 
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It has been my experience, as well as that of many of 
my colleagues, that many college professors of science 
are inclined to belittle science instruction on the secon- 
dary school level. It is a very common experience to re- 
quire pupils who have had secondary school science to 
repeat such work in the colleges. We have the testimony 
of great numbers of our students who have had chemistry, 
for example, that the work they had in our high schools 
was in every way comparable in quality and quantity with 
that of the freshman course in college. The same judg- 
ment has been made with respect to biology and physics. 

In committee meetings between college professors and 
administrators and secondary school teachers and admin- 
istrators, I have heard it asserted that the science pro- 
fessors would just as soon have the high school graduates 
come to college without any science preparation. And 
such statements are made in the presence of professors 
of other subject areas. Language men hold no such su- 
perior attitude, and accept at face value the language 
preparation given in secondary schools. 

I cannot speak with authority of the quality of the sci- 
ence instruction in other secondary schools in this country, 
but I do know what it is in this large city, and I am 
quite certain it is matched in most of the high schools of 
the country. Certainly the science instruction in any 
high school is as effectively done as is that in any other 
subject area. Why, then, should not our college pro- 
fessors of science accept the work done in high school 
science as adequate preparation for advanced study as 
professors in other subject areas do? 

The present one-year entrance requirement may be, and 
often is, satisfied by a first-year science course in ‘‘ gen- 
eral’’ science. The course is general and elementary, 
the children are immature, the teaching procedures neces- 
sarily largely demonstrative and descriptive, and the con- 
tents pretty well forgotten by graduation time. If a boy 
or girl is accepted for admission to a college with only 
such science preparation, the college science professor 
may not draw any conclusions from it as to the quality 
of secondary school science instruction. 

I am writing this note to emphasize the need and im- 
portance of a continuing science program throughout the 
period of education of all children. College science pro- 
fessors may not, and should not, remain aloof. Promot- 
ing the study of science at lower levels will not only 
improve the quality of instruction possible at higher 
levels, but will promote an interest in science in the com- 
munity and in the country, and develop the knowledge, 
attitudes, and appreciations necessary for life in this 
scientific age. 

Specifically, if college admission boards were to require 
a three- or even a two-year science sequence for admission 
to college, it would improve the situation immeasurably 
with respect to the study of science in secondary schools. 
The three-year sequence is the more desirable, for it will 
enable the secondary schools to give the pupils a more 
rounded science experience. We should accept a two-year 
sequence as a step in the right direction. 


CHARLES A, GRAMET, Administrative Assistant 
Midwood High School, Brooklyn, New York 
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The social systems of American ethnic groups. (Yankee 
City Series, Vol. III.) W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford Univ. Press, 1945. Pp. xii + 318. 
$4.00. 

This series is a significant contribution to the social 
sciences as an ambitious attempt to analyze in detail the 
life of a modern American city with the methodologieal 
tools of the anthropologist as well as those of the soci- 
ologist. In the present volume the authors describe the 
processes and extent of adaptation of the various ethnic 
groups to the culture of the city. It is an addition both 
to the general description of life in Yankee City and to 
our knowledge of the problems of immigrant peoples ad- 
justing to an alien culture. 

The scope of the study is summarized by the authors 
in these terms: 


‘*1. To describe in detail... the steps and processes 
by which eight ethnic groups have 
a. progressively advanced in the major status 
hierarchies of Yankee City and 
b. progressively adapted the internal organiza- 
tion of their community systems. 
2. To analyze the factors attending these 
processes. ... 
3. To abstract wider generalizations concerning the 
nature of social assimilation and acculturation’’ (p. 32). 


The advance of the ethnic groups ip residence location, 
economic status, and social status, and changes in such 
institutions as the family, the church, language and the 
school, and ‘‘associations’’ are analyzed comparatively, 
institution by institution. These analyses are carefully 
done in terms of the precise historical circumstances 
effecting each change. Much detailed information is 
added to our knowledge of how culture change is initiated 
and the manner in which old institutions adjust in culture 
contact. 

However, the general idea that ethnic groups experi- 
ence ‘‘conflicts’’ and undergo ‘‘adjustments’’ has long 
been established and accepted. It is time to take the 
next step and study acculturation as a condition of forced 
and accelerated change of culture patterns, in which the 
relationships between institutions and their function in 
terms of human needs are thrown into relief, and thereby 
use the ‘‘laboratory situation’’ of acculturation to facili- 
tate an understanding of the dynamics of culture. To do 
this the authors should have treated the cultures as units, 
for to study culture one must study it as a complete 
pattern of functionally related institutions. As a matter 
of fact, even individual institutions should not be studied 
apart from an explicitly stated cultural framework, since 
the significance of any one institution lies in its func- 
tional relationship to the entire pattern. 

Also, treatment of our contact with ethnic groups as 
though it is merely a matter of their becoming American- 


group and on other subordinate groups, is automaticg 


‘ analysis in terms of all relevant factors. 
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ized is a tacit concession to ethnocentrism. Acculturgy, 
is not a one-sided affair. Cultures in contact inflye, 
each other. Furthermore, an entire field of study, { 
influence of the subordinate groups on the domi, 


excluded from consideration. 

The authors present their ‘‘ wider generalizations q 
cerning the nature of social assimilation and aceulty, 
tion’’ in the form of a statement that the ‘‘ degre, 
subordination’’ and the ‘‘period of assimilation” 
ethnic groups in America are a function of: (1) culty 
divergence from the American norm, (2) racial ding 
gence from the American norm, or (3) a combination 
(1) and (2). A table is presented, based on this » 
eralization and using language and religion as the % 
eriteria of cultural similarity. This table is offered a 
basis for predicting the fate of ethnic groups intrody 
into the American milieu. 

There can be no issue with the generalization th 
cultural and racial similarity tend to facilitate assim 
tion into American society; it is what one with a know 
edge of the history of American ethnic groups would} 
concluded a priori. However, exception may be taken 
using such a simplistic scheme as a basis of predictig 
Causation in the social sciences is not a simple affair 
one or two variables, but is the result of a number 
variables, some of which tend to be dominant in m 
instances. These variables are conditioned by historia 
circumstances which often give dominance to variabl 
which have previously been regarded as minor fact 
A number of additional variables may be suggested whit 
have at times played important roles in determining ¢ 
fate of ethnic groups: the size of the group in relat 
to the assimilating groups, the prestige of the count 
of the group’s origin, the ability or inclination of f 
group to accommodate rapidly (which can be a matt 
quite apart from its cultural similarity), plus allt 
possible accidental historical circumstances which m 
surround the meeting of the two groups. Exceptii 
may be noted among the groups studied by the autho 
Some of the groups did not ‘‘advance’’ during the eat] 
years of their residence in Yankee City largely becall 
they wanted to earn money to take back to Europe a 
did not want to advance in the social system of Yak 
City. On the other hand, the Jews advanced rapi(l 
despite the fact that by virtue of their language ™ 
religion they belonged at the bottom of the list of the 
ethnic groups. Their advancement was due to tl 
superior familiarity with business life, a cultural fact 
not considered in the authors’ table. 

Nevertheless, the field work, analysis, and writing ' 
this study are excellent. When confronted with 4 
crete problem of causation, the authors do not rely 02 t 
simplism of the final chapter, but make a detalt 
Likewise, u 


description of institutions stresses their function ¥ 
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For millions of American men and 
women, productiveness is earning 
power. One of the factors which most 
directly affects productiveness — the 
chance for useful service and income— 
ris the efficiency of eyesight. When vi- 
sion is right, learning is quick, think- 
ing is clear, actions are sure. 

The first products of B&L were 
spectacles. For the 93 years since its 
founding, this firm has taken the lead 
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pe a scientific correction of vision—refrac- 
Yanke tive and diagnostic instruments of in- 
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ge i of advance design, spectacle frames and 
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> the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
fact Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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all signs point to these 


new HOEBER texts 





® 


Nauss 


MEDICAL PARASITOLOGY 
& ZOOLOGY 





—? The essentials of parasitology and zoology, in- 

cluding laboratory technics. ‘*‘Welcomed as an 
important, useful, much needed textbook for medi- 
cal students, teachers, and technicians,’’ says Arch, 
Path. By Pror. RaupH W. Nauss, M.D., Cornell 


Univ. Med. School; 535 pp. 95 illus., $6.00 


Thienes 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PHARMACOLOGY 


For Students & Practitioners 





——? U p-to-the-second pharmacology by Pror. CLIN- 

TON THIENEs of Southern Calif., widely adopted 
All impor- 
** Novel 


arrangement, condensed form, and readable style 


in the few months since publication. 
tant U.S.P.XII preparations are included. 


make it a book teachers may recommend without 


reservation.’’—Ann. Int. Med. 585 pp. 36 ilus., 


a4 
940 


Everett 


MEDICAL BIOCHEMISTRY 








?Highly successful text’ reflecting years of teach- 
ing experience, by Pror. MARK EVERETT of Okla- 
Writes the J. Amer. Med. Colleges: ‘‘ Clari- 
fies in a simple way the relation of biochemistry to 


homa. 
medicine and its problems.’’ This popular bio- 
chemistry text is also a convenient valuable gradu- 


ate reference. 708 pp., 103 tables & charts, $5.75 
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broad, cultural framework, which is apparently 4) ; 
plicit referent for the authors, even though it js nowhg 
explicitly stated. 

RAYMOND A, BAUER, Ensign py 
Washington, D. C. 


Advances in carbohydrate chemistry. (Vol. 1.) Wy 
Pigman and M. L. Wolfrom (Ed.). New York: 4 
demic Press, 1945. Pp. xii + 374. $6.00. 


This book is the first volume of a series, which jj Ma 
signed to present special topics in the chemistry oj by 
carbohydrates as completely as the literature will pey “ 
at the time of the preparation of the manuscript. | Fib 
fortunate indeed that the word ‘‘recent’’ was not, me 
fixed to this name, for such a prefix has no signify 
within a few weeks or months of the time the book iter 
pears on the market. este 

According to the Preface, ‘‘The increasing temp cou 
research and the consequent increased specializatig, ~ 
research workers make it desirable to provide freq a 
reviews of important developments in carbohy son, 
chemistry, not only for the carbohydrate chemist, Kis 
also for research workers in other fields and indus 2 “I 
chemists and teachers.’’ ° ing b 

The current volume devotes 36 pages to the Fi be 
eyanohydrin synthesis and the configurations of hig 3, «: 
carbon sugars and alcohols (C. 8S. Hudson) ; 40 page Lg 
the altrose group of substances (Nelson K. Richtmygi Ph.D 
52 pages to carbohydrate orthoesters (Eugene Pacg Pali 


18 pages to thio- and seleno-sugars (Albert L. Raymon 
28 pages to the carbohydrate components of the cari 7! 
glycosides (Robert C. Elderfield) ; 18 pages to metabul 
of the sugar alcohols and their derivatives (C. Ji 
Carr and John C. Krantz, Jr.); 54 pages to the che >..,, 
try of the nucleic acids (R. Stuart Tipson) ; 32 pagqym 208 
the fractionation of starch (Thomas John Schoch); 
pages to the preparation and properties of starch eg in Si 
(Roy L. Whistler) ; 36 pages to cellulose esters of orga ¢,)),, 
acids (Charles R. Fordyce) ; and 20 pages to the Inde 1942) 














The footnote bibliographies list 1,001 literature 4 A 
tions. The book is written well, edited well, and primi cer, ) 
well. It is a must volume for any scientific library. 1942) 

EDWARD F. DEGHRRR ou: 

Purdue University an 
9, “E 

— Glass 

M.D. 

a . + mye 
Scientific Book Register 

Founa 

- a aS. Sve — M.D. 

on inl 

AppIson, HErBert. A treatise on applied hydrug™m “°° 

(3rd ed.) New York: Wiley, 1945. Pp. 623. (iy)? 

trated.) $6.50. ;. eo 
ANSON, M. L., and Epsatu, JoHn T. (Eds.) 4G docun 

in protein chemistry. (Vol. II.) New York: Acai 60 th 

Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+443. $6.50. rr 
BatLey, ALTON Epwarp. Industrial oil and fat pri Hazat 

New York: Interscience Publishers, 1945. P? 3 May 


(Illustrated.) $10.00. 
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Many data have been compiled 
by physicians and others en- 
gaged in medical research as a 
result of increasing interest in 
Fiberglas Materials and their 
medical aspects. Some of them 
may help you solve a problem. 
Check the numbers of the 
items in which you are inter- 
ested, or merely mail the 
coupon for a copy of ‘*Pioneer- 
ing Uses of Fiberglas in Medi- 
cine”’. 

1. “Glass Plastic Cast’”’ by Roger Ander- 
son, M.D., and Herbert R. Erickson, 
MS., in The American Journal of Surgery, 
LXIX, 3 (September 1945), pp. 299-305. 


2. “Fiberglas Used as a Root Canal Fill- 
ing Material” by Harry Maeth, D.D.S., in 
The Dental Digest, LI, 10 (October, 1945), 
pp. 555-556. 

3. “Significance of the Nitrogen Loss in 
the Exudate from Surface Burns’’ by John 
W, Hirshfeld, M.D., Harold H. Williams, 
Ph.D., William E. Abbott, M.D., Carl G. 
Heller, M.C., Ph.D., and Matthew A. 
Pilling, M.D., in Surgery, XV, 5 (May, 
1944), pp. 766-773. 


4, “Fiberglas Suture Material’’ by Roy 
Philip Scholz, M.D., and Philip S. Mount- 
ioy, M.D., in The American Journal of 
Surgery, LVI, 8 (June, 1942), pp. 619-621. 


5. “New Type Plasma Filter Will Aid in 
Prevention of Fatal Wound Shock”’ in 
Surgical Business, V, 5 (May, 1942), pp. 
20-21. 


6. “Rayable Gauze as a Factor of Safety 
in Surgical Operations’’ by Edward F. 
Lewison, M.D.,in Bulletin of the American 
College of Surgeons, XXVII, 1 (January, 
1942), pp. 39-40. 


7. “The Effects of Fiberglas on Animal 
and Human Skin’’ by Marion B. Sulzber- 
ger, M.D., and Rudolf L. Baer, M.D., in 
Industrial Medicine, XI, 10 (October, 
1942), pp. 482-484, 


8. “Fiberglags Health Hazard Investiga- 
tion” by Walter J. Siebert, M.D., in 
Industrial Medicine. 


9. “Hazards of Exposure to Glass Wool, 
Glass Frit or Foam-Glass”’ by B. J. Hein, 
M.D., in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, CXXIV, 3 (January 
15, 1944), pp. 187-188, 


10. Report of the Director of The Trudeau 
‘oundation—1941 by LeRoy U. Gardner, 
M.D., last page, describing findings based 
on inhalation tests in which animals were 
exposed to glass fiber dust. 


Il. Health Aspects of Fiberglas Materials, 
8-page brochure, published in April 1945, 
lor plant physicians, industrial hygienists, 
salety engineers, and others interested ina 
documented summation of facts relating 


to the subject. 


12. Transcript of Remarks on ‘Health 
Aspects of Fiberglas Materials” by W. G. 
Hazard, U.S.P.H.S. in Proceedings of the 
Rhode Island Industrial Health Institute, 
May 19, 1943, 





13. ‘‘Safe Handling of Fiberglas in Ship- 
building’”’ by Edward G. Ames in 1944 
National Safety Congress Transactions. 


14. ‘‘Use of Fibrous Glass by the Army 
and Navy’’, by Major Hubert D. Keiser, 
A.U.S., in Mining Technology, VII, 3 
(May, 1943), pp. 1-14. Contains a com- 
prehensive description of manufacturing 
processes. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE— BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


in Medicine 


15. ‘Fibrous Glass Insulation: Health 
Aspects of”, joint memorandum (Decem- 
ber 30, 1942) of the Bureau of Ships and 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
(BUMED FS/838-1 (103)). 


16. Pioneering Uses of Fiberglas Materials 
in Medicine, 16-page brochure describing 
ways in which Fiberglas is being used to 
solve medical problems. 
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BANCROFT, FREDERIC W., and MURRAY, CLARK Ray. Sur- 
gical treatment of the motor-skeletal system. (2 vols.) 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1945. Pp. 1254. (Illus- 
trated.) $20.00. 


BARRON, Harry. Modern plastics. 
1945. Pp. 680. $7.50. 


BELL, Eric TEMPLE. The development of mathematics. 
(2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. 650. 
$5.00. 


New York: Wiley, 


BoTHMAN, LEWIS, et al. (Eds.) 1945 year book of eye, 
ear, nose and throat. Chicago: Year Book Publishers, 
1945. Pp. 544. (Illustrated.) $3.00. 


Burrows, Haroup. Biological actions of sex hormones. 
Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1945. Pp. x+514. $8.50. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN D. Everyday psychiatry. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1945. Pp. 333. $6.00. 


Coca, ARTHUR F. Familial nonreaginic food-allergy. 
2nd ed.) Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1945. Pp. 
191. (Illustrated.) $3.75. 


Foot, NATHAN CHANDLER. Pathology in surgery. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1945. Pp. 511. (Illustrated.) 
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diagnosis and management of peripheral nerve injuries. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1945. Pp. 188. (Illustrated.) 
$8.00. 


HAWLEY, GESSNER G., and LEIFSON, SIGMUND. Atomic 
energy in war and peace. New York: Reinhold, 1945. 
Pp. x+211. (Illustrated.) $2.50. 


HvuYGENS, CHRISTIANN. Treatise on light. (Tr. by Syl- 
vanus P. Thompson.) Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1945. Pp. 140. (Illustrated.) $1.50. 


JACK, Homer A. Biological field stations of the world. 
(Chronica Botanica, Vol. 9, No. 1.) Waltham, Mass., 
Chronica Botanica, 1945. Pp. 74. $.25. 


JAMIESON, E. B. A companion to manuals of practical 
anatomy. (6th ed.) New York: Oxford, 1945. Pp. 
744. $4.50. 


Keerer, C. S., and ANDERSON, D. G. Penicillin in the 
treatment of infections. New York: Oxford, 1945. Pp. 
56. $2.00. 


LEFFINGWELL, GEORGIA, and LESSER, MILTON A. Glycerin, 
its industrial and commercial applications. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Chemical Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 268. (Tllus- 
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LIsTER, EUGENE C. Electric circuits and machines: an 
introduction to practical electricity. New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill, 1945. Pp. 370. (Illustrated.) $3.50. 


Luros, GRETCHEN O., and ORAM, FLORENCE. Essentials 
of chemistry. (5th ed.) Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1945. Pp. 637. (Illustrated.) $3.25. 
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Blakiston, 1945. Pp. xii+ 48. 
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(Illustrated.) $5.00. 
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ed.) Springfield, Il.: C. C. Thomas, 1945, Pp. 
(Illustrated.) $6.50. 


MARSHALL, F. H. A., and HALNAN, E. T. Physiology 
farm animals. (3rd ed.) New York: Macmillan, jg 
Pp. 351. (Illustrated.) $4.50. . 
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American Wildlife Institute, 1945. Pp. 331. (ty 
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McKEE, EDWIN D., and RESSER, CHARLES E. Cambri 
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tution of Washington Publication 563, 1945, », 
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1945. Pp. 217. (Illustrated.) $2.50. 
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trated.) 140 fr. 


SEARS, FRANcIS Weston. Principles of physics, III: 
Optics. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1% 
Pp. vili+ 331. (Illustrated.) 


SEELYE, ELwyn, E. Design: data book for civil engi 
neers. New York: Wiley, 1945. (Illustrated.) $7.1) 
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Applied energy conversion; a text in power plant enjt 
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